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Antes. 
*NONE BUT HIMSELF CAN BE HIS PARALLEL 
This is a common quotation, 
books of reference — it, 
to Lewis Theob: In so doin 
mistake is made, pow pe — two. 
In the first place, self” and “* 
the original the place of the “him 
Which we find in the popular qnot 
will be seen from the context wl 
as treachery is the thing allude 
form is impossible : 
“O my good Friend, methin} 
Is there a Treachery like TI 
Recorded any where It ist 
None but Itself can be its Para 
And from a Friend profess'd 
These lines occur in The Double Falsel 
Distrest L s, IIT. i., a play which 
published ~ 1728, professing that it was 
Originally by W. Shakespear I ha 
from the first edition, a copy of which is pre 
i the Dyce Library, South Kensington. 
except as regards capital 
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wi ithout hesit 
gy one undoul ) 
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ssage is the same, 
ters, in two other editions which I have ex- 
Mined in the British Museum. 
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[* See “N. & Q,” 5t§, iii. 25 
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This is perhaps sufficient to dispose of mistake 
number one. The second error, if error it be, and 
| here I speak with hesitation, is the attributing the 
|line to Theobald. That Shakespere is not the 
author of The Double Falsehood may be taken as 
| proved. I do not think that any one who has 
sufficient knowledge of Shakespere 8 style to make 
| his opinion worth consideration would now main- 
tain that Theobald’s statement was true ; but, be- 
| cause the drama is certainly not Shakespere’s, it 
not follow that ———— 1 wrote it. The style 
in many passages seems to be that the earlier 
part of the seventeenth century, and it is therefore 
probable that Theobald had got hold of a play in 
manuscript which he altered to suit his own pur- 
| poses, Malone, I Lelieve, attributed this pl 'V 
| M: ning: r,and Farmer to Shirleyt; but as I am 
quoting at second hand I cannot give their reasons, 
To me it seems the work of some far ~* ferior ™ iy- 
| wright. If any part of the drama old, i 
| probable that this passage, which in a pee ete 
form has become a household word, belongs to the 
original portion. The ide r has often been 


pointed out, taken originally from Seneca : 


at 
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be 18 
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“ Queris Alcidz parem 
Nemo est, nisi ipse.” 

Hever 

But directly, perhaps, from M 

‘And but her selfe 

Duke of Mi 
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Tt isouies if Theobald re: ally 
wrote the passage in question, he may have derived 
fr amuch m¢ recondite source than either 
these. The British Museum ec as is well 
known, a marvellous collection of tracts and broad- 
sides g ithered toge ther dur ng the great civil war. 
Many of these in wanuscript. One of 
ce, printer, 


them, a single 12mo t, W } 
or date, but marked by the collector “ July, 1658,” 
rious John Lil- 


an anagram attacking the no 
The last line but one i »near an approach 
in The Double Falsel that there must 
une relation between Which is the 
ind whether the one ken from the other, 
have a common English I will 
attempt to it that they are near 
As the little sheet is 
interesting as showing the tone of political 
feeling at the time it was printed, I give it in full. 
I never saw or heard of py, and think it 
hig able that the in the Museum may 
} survivor in exi Its press mark 


first edit., 1623. 
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L Aws Sacred, National, and most humane, 

J Liegal are, if Jack (the Jew) complain. 

ZL End me your aid, you Limbners that can paint 
B Ritain’s white Devils, or his black grim Saint. 
V Ane Mildmay, Bradshaw, Haslerig, and Pim, 
R Ogues most compleat, but Puneys unto him : 
N One but himse!f himself can parallel, 

£ Xpecting this (then) O! I burn in helL.” 


A correspondent in “N. & Q.,” 5" S. x. 15, gives 

this line, word for word, as an inscription under 
Col. Strangeways’ portrait. I have not here the 

means of ascertaining the date of that picture, but, 

as the colonel lived on into the reign of Charles IT., 

the anagram verses may well be earlier than the 

picture. Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


PAROCHIAL RECORDS OF RICKMANSWORTH, 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
(Continued from p. 112.) 

On an oblong tablet, surmounted by the Fotherley 
arms and crested with two cross swords, is the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

“InSpe | beat resurrectionis. | Hereunderneath lyeth 
the body of Thomas Fotherley Knt. | Oneof the gentlemen 
of the privy chamber to | King Charles I of glorious Me- 
mory | one of his commissioners for the letting and sitting 

| ot London Derry in his Kingdom of Ireland | and one of 
the privy counsell to his son | Prince Charles after King 
of England | of immortal memory. | Here above lye the 
Body's of Thomas | his youngest son and of | Sir Thomas 
Fotherley Knt, | his grandson, eldest son of his only son | 
John Fotherley eq. | who out of his great duty to the 
memory of | his deceased father and affection to his son 

| bath caused this to be erected.” 

This monument is floreated at the two sides and 
at the base, bears a figure head on either side, is of 
veined marble, and bordered with arabesque orna- 
ment. <A square tablet, on which is a semi-veiled 
urn, bears the following records and remarks :— 

**Sacred to the memory cf | Jane wife of the Rev® 
Edward Hodgson | Vicar of this parish | and daughter of 
John Poulberton Esq | Elder Brother of the Corporation 
of the | Trinity House. | Her remains | with those of 
Catherine her only child aged seven months | are in- 
terre! ina vault on the south side of the church | she 
died Sept xviii mpcccrx | aged 22. | Farewell! but not for 
ever! | Though called by Providence to an early grave | 
Thy constunt piety had well prepared thee for a better 
world. | Lovely was thy form! More lovely was the 
character of thy mind | The graces which embellished 
life | supported and adorned thy sterner virtues. | Gentle 
ness with intelligence firmness with affection | gaiety 
with seriousness | dignity with affability | Were in thee 
united. | Fare thee well, but not for ever! | May those 
who loved thee upon earth meet thee hereafter | in the 
realms of bliss !"’ 

Another square mural tablet, surmounted by 
two handsomely carved coats of arms, bears these 
particulars :— 

Here lyes interred | (In hopes of a Joyfull Resurrec- 
tion) | y — of y® Right Hon" Henry 
of Lepington, Eorle of Monmouth | (sone to Robert Earle 
of Monmouth and Elizabeth Trevanian his wife) | (W™ 
Robert was y* 10" sone to Henry Cary, Baron of Hous- 








Cary, | Baron | 


don.)* | He dyed y* 13 of June A™ D’ni 1661 aged 65 
years. | He was married 41 years to y® Lady Martha 
Craufield | Eldest daughter to Lionell Earle of Middlesex 
| and had by her 10 children 2 sones and 8 daughters 
viz. Lionell the eldest (never married) was slain | A’ 
D’ni 1644 at Marston Moore Fight in his maf jesty’s 
service and | Henry who dyed of the small pox A” D'ni 
1649 and | Lyes interred at y° Savoye. He left noe issue 
| But one sone since deceased also y* | Last Heire Male 
of this Earle’s family | ye daughters weare as follows | 
Anne Philadelphia Elizabeth Mary Trevaniana Martha 
Theophila and Magdaline | within this place lyes also 
buryed y* | Bodies of y* above named Robert Earle of 
Monmouth | Elizabeth Countess of Monmouth his wife 
and the ladies Philadelphia Trevaniana Theophila and 
Magdaline Cary, | and y* bodies of James Lord Clanoboy+ 
and the lady Jane Hamilton his sister | being the children 
of the aforesaid Lady Anne Cary | which she had by James 
Hamilton Viscount Clanoboy Earl of Clanbrasill | of the 
Kingdom of Ireland.” 

Within the chancel is a tablet of white veined 
marble, with the inscriptions :— 

‘Near | this place lies | Interred the Body of | Mary 
Small | obit 16% Jan'’ 1763 aged 28 | years, | Also 
Jane Booth obit 17 | March 1757 aged 68 years. | Also 
| William Booth Esq" | Died the 7" of Dec | 177[0?] aged 
82 years.” 

This monument bears on the top an urn, at the 
base a flower. 

On an oval monument of plain white marble are 
the words :— 

“In memory of | M™ Ann Saunders | widow of Thomas 
Saunders Esq" | late of this Parish | who died 26% of 
July 1779 | aged 69.” 

Mrs. Saunders is interred immediately under this 
monument. 

A veined marble escutcheon shield, floreated all 
round and surmounted by a coat of arms, bears the 
inscription :— 

“ Near this Place | lyeth interred the body of Samuel 
Leightonhouse Esq | who departed this life | May 25% 
1768 aged 69 years | Also the body of | M™ Ann Leighton- 
house | wife of the above said | who departed this life | 
Jan"’ 6h 1760 aged 44 years.” 

On a white marble tablet, 
plain, is the record :— 

**Sacred to the memory of Domitilla | wife of | John 
Parsons Esq" | who departed this life | January the 15" 

796 | and whose mortal remains | are deposited in a 
vault | near this pillar. | Also of | John Parsons Esq’ | 
who departed this life | April the 4t» 1798 | aged 76 years 
| whose remains are likewise | deposited in the same 


Vault.” 
F. Barrow, M.A. 


oblong and almost 


Westminster. 
(Tob 


e continued.) 


Errors or Autuors (ante, pp. 390, 414, 433 
—This strikes me as a subject peculiarly wee 
of the attention of “ N. & Q.,”—one which, if con- 
ducted in a liberal spirit, and with the exactitude 
that we are accustomed to look for in the columns 
of our cherished journal, cannot fail to be of gene- 


[* Hunsdon. ¢ Clandeboye. ] 
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ral interest, and to form in time a code of cor- 
rections which will be of real literary value. 
Perfection is not attainable in this best of worlds. 
It cannot be expected that an author, grasping any 
important and vast subject, shall produce a book 
bsolutely free from errors. 
the thorough and complete correction of an author’s 
mistakes at the hands of his reviewer. A reviewer 
must necessarily look at the book under his con- 
sideration from a general point of view, and has 
not the space, even were he possessed of the special 
knowledge requisite, to indicate errata in detail. 
On the other hand, it frequently happens that the 
amateur can give information unknown to the 
author, and point out blunders which have escaped 
his, or his reviewer’s, notice. The amateur has 
generally his favourite author or artist, or his pet 
subject. He may be a collector, and will then 
bave at his disposal scarce volumes and various 
editions, or rare specimens of the works of an 
artist of which not even the writer of the book 
may have known, or been able to obtain access 
to. He may have been personally acquainted with 
agreat man, and consequently be in a position to 
supplement the information given respecting his 
life or labours. This, and much more than this, 


may, I take it, be frequently in the competence of 


the contributors to “N. & Q.” Let me endeavour 
to illustrate my meaning, and conclude this already 
too lengthy note by a single example. 

The want of accuracy of our Gallic neighbours 
when treating of England and things Euglish is 
proverbial, and I propose to point out a few mis- 
takes which M. Georges Duplessis has made re- 
specting George Cruikshank in his recent noble 
work, Histoire de la Gravure,* 1880—mistakes 
which really ought not to have occurred concerning 
aman whose lamented death is of so recent 
ecurrence, and about whom people without 
—o could give correct information. 

. The backbone, so to say, of our old friend's 
tame is extracted, and he fi; gures throughout as 
“George Cruishank.” 

2. The date of his birth is o as “ 
—S he was born Sept. 27, 1792. 

3. “Pendant quelque temps ‘il suivit 4 Académie 
nyale atelier de Fuseli,” &c. He never studied 
at t the Academy, but, as Mr. Bares correc tly puts 

“ Cruikshank picked up his art when and how 
be  coule Sy 

4. “ Collabora pendant la plus grande partie de 
sn vas au Punch.” It is, I believe, a fact 
that George Cruikshank never contributed to 
Punch. It would be interesting to have this 
confirmed or refuted from headquarters. 

. The only specimens which are pointed out of 
his labours are: “ La Vie & Londres, La Vie a 


Paris, La Bouteille.” About the Life in Paris I 


vers 1794,” 


[* A review of this work will be found ante, p. 107.] 


Nor can we look for 





am not certain, but the greater part of the work of 
the Life in London was done by Robert Cruik- 
shank. 

6. M. Duplessis seems to be ignorant even of 
George Cruikshank’s death, as he speaks of him as 
“lec shef act uel de lV’école comique et humoris 
en Angleterre.” 

7. Finally, A Slap at Slop is spoken of as “un 
journal satirique qui ne vécut que peu de temps, 
dans chaque numéro de laquelle il ins¢érait un ou 
plusieurs dessins.” A Slap at Slop, as every one 
knows, is not a periodical, but merely one ofa 
series of political tracts which Hone hurled against 
the Government. 

In a work which comprises within a single 
volume the history of engraving in all countries 
we cannot hope for much information concerning 
any single artist, but we have a right to expect 
that the few particulars given should be correct. 

H. 8. Asuber. 


At p. 125 of the Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 
(third edit.) the writer says that “ Burke” 
from “ Burke, of Edinburgh, who in 1832 used to 
clap a pitch plaister over his victims and murder 
them, for the sole purpose of selling the dead 
bodies to surgeons for dissection.” There are two 
mistakes here—in strict speech three. First, the 
murder which brought Burke to the gallows took 
place in 1828; he was hanged on Jan. 28, 1829. 
Secondly, Hare, who was called up king’s 
evidence, swore that the murder was effected 
through Burke having grasped the throat, mouth, 
and nose of his victim, and holding on till such 
time as breathing had stopped ; and there can be 
but little doubt that this, if true of one, was true 
of all the murders alleged to have been committed. 
The plaister theory was at no time more than a 
thing of street gossip. Thirdly, all of the ruthless 


ti jue 


comes 


as 


crew, save Burke’s paramour, were natives of 
Ireland. J. 
Glasgow. 
Proposep Epition oF SHAKSPEARE IN OLD 


SPELLING (ante, p. 470).—The committee of the 
New Shakspere Society not having voted any 
appropriation of the Society’s funds to a proposed 
new edition of Shakespeare, my friend Mr. Fur- 
NIVALL has proposed it to the members and the 
public. For my part, I would say that I see no 
advantages from an ad interim and somewhat 
costly Shakespeare, even if it be in Jacobean 
spelling. The Society is not yet prepared to issue 
a standard edition, and nothing is to be gained by 
a privately arranged and ad interim copy ; not only 
so, there is yet much to be done, and many things 
remain on which the Society’s money can be better 
spent. An expense such as that contemplated 
would only cripple the resources of the Society. 
As to the advantages of Jacobean spelling, I am 
unable to see them. Chaucer is truly archaic ; 
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Spenser affected archaic forms ; but wh'lst Shake- 
speare writes for his contemporaries and for us and 
for the whole English-speaking world, the more are 
his readers and the greater his audience. What 
would be the advantage or pleasure in reading city 
as citie or cittie, or in whatever way his transcriber 
or compositor thought proper to spell it—often 
two ways on the same page? Notwithstanding 
Mr. Fursivauv’s belief and words, my conviction 
is that no critical advantages can be gained from 
such a procedure as he contemplates. Uncon- 
sciously, I think, he confounds two things: the 
reading of William Shakespeare for his naturalness, 
art, poetry, sublimity, and humour, and the read- 
ing the works of one Shakspeare, who flourished 
ciret 1580-1616, for philological and etymo- 
logical purposes. On these considerations I object, 
after calm and mature deliberation, to this edition 
being paid for out of the Society’s funds. It isa 
private fancy; some may establish themselves 
thereby as Shakespearean editors, but it is not a 
Shakespeare society’s work, B. Nicno.soyn, 





A Crux in Caavcer.—I do not know that 
hitherto any attempt has been made to explain 
Chaucer's lines in the Wife's Preamble (ll. 231-4 
of Six-text edition, I]. 5813-6 in Tyrwhitt) :-— 

“ A wise wif, if that she can hire good, 
Shal beren hem on hond the cow”ts weod, 
And taken witnesse of hir owen mayd 
Of hir assent.” 
On which Tyrwhitt’s note is :— 

“ The latter words may either signify that the cow is 
mad, or made of wood. Which of the two is the pre- 
ferable interpretation, it will be safest not to determine, 
till we can discover the old story to which this phrase 
seems to be a proverbial allusion,” 

Now I do not think there is the slightest diffi- 
culty in fixing on the story to which the allusions 
is made, and that it will be found in Chaucer him- 
self, viz, the Manciple’s Tale. “Wood” is, of 
course, mad, and “cow” is a chough, or jackdaw. 
“Coo, byrde, or schowhe. Monedula, nodula” 
(Promptorium). “ Koo, bryd or schowghe. Mone- 
dula, et cetera” (ibid), “ Ceo, gracculus vel mone- 
dula” (Bp. Alfric’s Glossary, printed in Wright’s 
volume of Vocabularies, p. 29). The lines thus 
mean, “A wise wife, if she knows her own ad- 
vantage, will persist that the crow (or jackdaw) is 
mad, and bring her maid to bear her out.” The 
tale exists in various forms more or less resembling 
each other. One version will be found in the 
Seven Sages, ed. Weber, iii. 86, where the bird is 
a magpie, and another where it is a parrot in the 
Arabian Nights. S. J. H. 
Liprarizs.—Mr. Lupton’s 


Pvsitic ScHoou 


article (ante, p. 449) on the library at St. Paul's 
School will, I hope, lead to that discussion on the 
old libraries of that class in England which the 





The appendix to the 


Editor seems to desire. 


Report of the first annual meeting of the Library 
Association contains a list, drawn up by Mr. T. W. 
Shore (of the Hartley Institution, Southampton), 
of the old grammar-school libraries with which he 
was acquainted. They were thirteen in all. Their 
names are, Beverley, Shrewsbury, Newport in 
Monmouthshire, Monmouth, King’s Norton, Burn- 
ley, Southampton, Leigh in Lancashire, Wakefield, 
Hawkshead, Market Bosworth, Lewisham, and 
Witney. I can add to the number Kirkleatham 
in Cleveland) Free School Library, described in 
Charity Commissioners’ Reports, 1823, vol. viii. 
p. 734, and Graves’s Cleveland (1808), p. 390; 
Bishop Stortford Grammar School Library, men- 
tioned in Masters’s Coll. of Corpus Christi, Cam- 
bridge (John Lamb’s edition), p. 375 ; and Ashford 
Grammar School Library, established in 1715, but 
from which the books have long since disappeared, 
as stated in A. J. Pearman’s History of Ashford, 
p. 73. W. P. Courtney. 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate. 


“ Asouint.”—I have just met with this word in 
a little book, Heroick Education, by I. B., London, 
1657. The author says :— 

** Sweden is a country on which the sun does look 
asquint, where everything seems to be frozen, yea, even 
vertue itself, notwithstanding it brought forth of late 
memory a Kinz so compleated with heroick vertues,” &c. 


Writing from memory, I do not think this word 
was mentioned in “ N. & Q.” & propos of “askance.” 
In this book are several peculiar ideas and expres- 
sions, such as :— 

“The heavens are not animated though they inces- 
santly move, their motion comming from a cause that's 
separate, in their celerity we admire nothing but the 
angels which first set them going.” 

“ A clean and able common sense.” 

“Things are not true because authors have said it; 
yut they contain in themselves truth which every one 
may discover according as he is illuminated.” 

“ Civil nobility took its original from violence, the vic- 
torious raising themselves by conquests, and disarming 
those that were subdued. For in the beginning none 
but nobles were permitted to wear a sword in times of 
peace. Of which violence we may yet read the characters 
in their coats of arme, which for the most part are Lyons, 
Panthers, Eagles and Griffins ; but rarely any sheep.” 

“In a lineal descent from him, that was knighted with 
Tubal Cain's fauchion which he made before the flood.” 

Rapa N, James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Viyecar Yarp, Drury Lane.—The editorial 
notice (ante, p. 468) of a misprint in an old edition 
of the Bible of the “ parable of the vinegar” for 
the “parable of the vineyard,” reminds me that 
there is a floating tradition that Vinegar Yard, 
Drury Lane, was formerly known as Vineyard 
Garden Yard. This was probably at a period 
when the neighbouring Convent Garden was really 
a garden, where fruit and flowers were “ growing 
and blowing” to their hearts’ content, and long 
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before the lanes and bypaths of the district had 
been converted into streets and courts. 
Wa. UnsperuiLy, 
66, Lausanne Road, Peckham. 


Rattway Time-Tasie, 1831.—One may well 


regard with a wondering smile the simple annals of 


a railway advertisement of fifty years ago. Wit- 
ness the following, taken from Pigott’s Directory: 
** Liverpool and Manchester Rail-Way. 

Time of Departure 
Soth 
From Liverpool & Manchester. 

First Clasa, Fare 5,s. Second Class, Fare 3 6 
Seven o'Clock Morning Eight o'Clock Morning. 
Ten ” Do, Half past Two Afternoon. 
One » Afternoon 

Half-past Four Do, 

*,* For the convenience of Merchants and others, 
the First Class evening train of Carriages does not leave 
Manchester on Tuesdays and Saturdays until Half-past 
Five o' Clock. The journey is usually accomplished by 
the First Class Carriages under two hours. In addition 
to the above trains it is intended shortly to add three or 
four more departures daily. The Company have com- 
menced carrying Goods of all kinds on the Rail-way. 
January, 1831.” 

F. D. 


Nottingham. 


Soutnitt Parisn, co. Beprorp: Berry 
Rutes.—I have lately been engaged in taking 
rubbings of the different bells in Bedfordshire, 
and came across here the following very good rules 
to be observed by the ringers, which I think are 
worthy of a nook in “ N. & Q.,” and so send them : 
“Rules to be strictly observed by every one who enters 

this belfry. 

We ring the Quick to Church, the Dead to Grave. 

Good is our use, such usage let us have. 

He that wears Spur, or Hat, or Cap, or breaks a Stay, 

Or from the floor does by a bell rope sway, 

Or leaves his rope down careless on the floor: 

Or nuisance makes within the belfry Door, 

Shall sixpence forfeit for each single Crime, 

T: will make him carefull at another Time. 

Whoever Breaks or injures any of the Handbells shall 
make the Damage good, 

We Gentlemen Ringers are nobody’s foes, 

We disturb none but those who want too much repose; 

Our music 's so sweet, so enchanting to hear, 

We wish there was ringing each Day in the Year. 

To call the folks to Church in Time we chime three 
seven minute peals, stop one minute between; toll the 
Tenor four minutes ; ring the Ting Tang three minutes. 
Total, 4 an hour. 

When Mirth and pleasure is on the wing we ring. 

At the Departure of a Soul we Toll.” 
D. G. C. E. 


[See “N. & Q.,” 5th S. iv. 62, 153, 317; v. 35.] 


Exciisn Gotp Cuasinc.—It is so much the 
fashion (and, alas, the interest of traders) to call 
everything very fine in enamel or chasing on gold 
and silver French, that when we can spot a super- 
latively fine representative specimen as certainly 





English by the signature, it should be made as 
public as possible. Such a piece is lying before 
me now. Itis a gold watch-case, of the beginning 
of the eighteenth century or a little earlier, so fine 
that I have little doubt that it was never furnished 
with a watch, but kept religiously as a perfect 
work of art. No French work that I have seen 
approaches its extraordinary beauty, and it is 
absolutely perfect, with a sort of bloom upon its 
surface. The name of the great artist is inscribed 
upon it in small capital letters, “J. Parbury fecit.” 
J.C. J. 
“A Diatt or Dainty Derciyces.”—In an 
inventory of the goods of one Vallenger, of South- 
wark, 1592, preserved at the Record Office, I find 
mention of a book thus entitled. This seems to 
be worth a note. J. O. H.-P. 


Heicnt (in Feet) or tHE TAREE MOST PROMI- 


NENT Buitpincs 1x Keysinctoy.—The parish 
church : height, 278; ground, 52=330. Albert 


Kensington Gardens: height, 180; 
ground, 76 Water Tower, Campden Hill : 
height, 175; ground, 139=314. The height of 
the ground is taken from the Ordnance Survey of 
1848. A. O. K. 


Memorial, 


256. 


Ropert Greene's “ Arpasto.”—Since writing 
my former note (ante, p. 472) my attention has 
been directed to an entry in Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s 
Handbook (which, being one of the addenda at 
the end of that work, I had overlooked), recording 
the existence of another copy of Arbasto, 1584. 
This is in the possession of Sir Charles E. Isham, 
Bart., of Lamport Hall, Northamptonshire, and 
was one of the volumes forming the memorable 
discovery made in the lamber-room of that house 
in 1867 by Mr. Charles Edmonds. Mr. Hazlitt, 
however, was unable to quote the title, for this 
copy also is imperfect, wanting all before sig. B. 

» D. 

Tue Itiustrations 1n Mrs. Gopwin’s “ Exe- 
MENTS oF Morauity.”—At vol. i. pp. 91-2 of 
Mr. Gilchrist’s very interesting Life of William 
Blake it is stated that Blake made illustrations for 
Mary W. Godwin’s translation of Salzmann’s 
Moralisches Elementarbuch. Her Elements of 
Morality is in three vols., 1791, and it contains 
fifty-one (counting the frontispiece) of these illus- 
trations ; and, I believe in consequence of these 
being supposed to have been designed by Blake, a 
copy of Mary W. Godwin’s book sells for from 31. 
to 51. Ido not know whether you are aware that 
forty-nine of these fifty-one plates are merely 
copied from Daniel Chodowiecki, who illustrated 
the Moralisches Elementarbuch (published in 
Leipzig in 1785) with seventy plates. There are 
two plates in the Elements of Morality which are 
not to be found in the German work. They 
are numbered 27 and 28, and they are decidedly 


Ss 


~ 
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inferior to the rest, and plate 20 appears, but with 
variations ; on the other hand, Blake has not copied 
plates Nos. 7, 8, 11, 14, 16, 18, 23, 24, 25, 26, 31, 
38, 39, 40, 42, 44, 46-47 (one plate), 49, and 63 


I trouble you with this as I understand that 


Mrs. Gilchrist is now engaged on the pious work | : 
riage of a Shakespeare with an heiress, but I 


of re-editing her late husband’s book. 
Freperick Locker. 
25, Chesham Street, 8. W. 


Rueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Iconocrarny.—Can any one help me to identify 
the saints intended to be represented by the statues 
described below, all being English work of the 
early part of the sixteenth century? The first 
especially has so many marks about him that he 
ought to be named with certainty; but I have 
consulted the ordinary books, and some of the best 
living authorities, without result. 

1. A priest (not a bishop), bearded, vested for 
mass, except his stole, one end of which he holds 
in his right hand, and the other is tied round the 
neck of a dragon at his feet. Over his chasuble is 
a scapular; he wears gauntlets on both hands, and 
in the left he holds a book. 

2. A nun or widow, right hand gone, left holds 
a cylindrical object, like the alabaster box often 
given to St. Mary Magdalene, and with which she 
appears in this same series. 

3. A like figure, also wanting right hand ; left 
holds a thing which may be intended for a covered 
mazer, or is perhaps a pyx. 

Either of these, taken separately, might be St. | 
Clare; but, if so, who is the other? 

4. A young man, in lay dress, holding a precious 
mitre in his hands. 

5. A bishop, in pontificals, blessing a child, | 
which is held up to him by a woman who kneels 
at his feet. I think this is St. William, but shall | 
be glad of other suggestions. 

6. A king, holding a sceptre in right hand and 
a crowned head in left. Perhaps St. Oswald, not 
St. Edmund. 

7. A bishop, in cope, putting alms into a dish | 
held up by a beggar, who walks on two pins fixed | 
below his knees. 

The fifth and seventh figures may apply to so | 
many bishops that there seems little chance of | 
identifying either of them certainly, unless some 
like representation should be found with a name 
attached. a. a. mee 


Pow.ett: SHaKkesprare.—I have a large silver | 
salver, plate-mark G, lion passant and leopard’s 
In the centre are the arms and 


head crowned. 


| caboshed, no tinctures shown. 


crest of Shakespeare, and on an es¢ utcheon of pre- 


tence a chevron cotised between three stags’ heads 
It bears the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘“ William Powlett Powlett, 
Esq., D.D., William Powlett Shakespear, 1821.” 
One would suppose the arms to indicate the mar- 


cannot trace the arms borne on the escutcheon. 
There is a legend attached to the salver that it 
was made from plate which had belonged to the 
poet. What is the date of the salver?) Q. D. 


Bisnop Peter Qvivitt (or WYVILL) ayxp 
Dr. J. M. Neate.—In his Lectures on the Blessed 
Sacrament, at p. 135, Dr. Neale says :— 

“T do think with veneration on that holy Bishop of 
Exeter, nearly six hundred years ago, who, when the 
custom [of denying the cup to the laity] was received for 
the first time by the English Church, in « provincial 
council said, ‘You may depose me as a schismatic, you 
may burn me as a heretic; but bishop while I am, I will 
never deprive my flock committed to my charge of that 
which our Lord died on Calvary to give them.’ And 
while that true bishop lived (and he lived many years) 
Devonshire and Cornwall were stil! privileged to taste of 
the chalice.” 

Collier gives an account of the council, but does 
not give this speech of the bishop. Whence did 
Dr. Neale take 't ? Wixiiam Cooke. 

Wimbledon. 

“TIxnvent portum,” &c.—Twenty-eight years 
ago, @ correspondent inquired in N. & Q.” as to 
the authorship of these lines (1S. v. 10). Mr. 
Sixcer (v. 64), in reply, quoted two slightly 
differing versions, one by Sir Thomas More, the 
other by William Lilly, adding the original Greek 
from the Anthology. Many years later, in 1865 





(3" §. viii. 199), Mr. Noreare stated that Janus 
Pannonius, who died in 1474, had already written 
the lines assigned by Mr. Sincer to Liliy. An- 
other reply was by A. Grayawn (1* 58. vi. 417), 
who, quoting the passage from the Anatomy o/ 
Melancholy (part ii. sect. 3, memb. 6), where Burton 
ascribes the verses to Prudentius, added, “I do not, 
however, believe that the lines are to be found in 
Prudentius.” Will some reader of “ N. & Q.” who 
possesses, or has access to, the collected works of 
Prudentius, have the goodness to refer to them, 
and settle, once for all, whether the lines are really 
to be found there or not ? J. Dixon. 


“GtapIATORE ComBaTTENTE.”—In a set of 
photographs of Roman statuary which I lately 
received, there is one with the title given above. 
The original is in the Capitol. As there is no 
notice of it in Emil Braun’s Handbook for the 
Ruins and Museums of Rome, published by 
Williams and Norgate in 1855, and as I think it 
a too remarkable work to have been passed over 
by that most intelligent art-critic had it been 
known when his book was written, can any one 
inform me when it was excavated and what is its 
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supposed history? From the photograph it is 
evident that it has been found in a mutilated 
condition and pieced together. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Armour AnD Costume In 1588.—I shall be 
very much obliged to any one who will be so kind 
as to give me the names of any authorities to be 
found in the British Museum on English costumes 

ind armour), civil and military, in the above 
year ; also, where I can learn how the shire reeves 
and the posse comitatus of that day were armed 
and clad. Had the former any badge or insignia, 
&e., peculiar to their office and rank? What is 
the best authority on the national arms of that 
date as displayed on flags or banners? Is there 
any royal standard of 1588 in existence, and, if 
so, where? I shall be glad to receive answers 
direct. Dawson PatcRAve TURNER. 

69, Shaftesbury Road, W. 


Ropert Raikes, THE Founper or Sunpay 
Scnoots.—What were the names of his six 
daughters, and whom did they marry? Their 
names are not given in Burke’s Landed Gentry. 

H. G. GrirFinnoore. 


Aw Otp Sxvurr-nox.—On an old mull, or horn 
suulf-box, on the sides of which were two pebbles, 
is a small silver plate, on which are the initials 
“A.B.” Above these are engraved upor it the 
sun, four stars, and the moon, and below these 
four more stars. There is a large silver thistle on 
the lid, connected with the hinge. “B.” is believed 
to refer to the name Bonner, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Can any one explain the reason of the 
heavenly bodies being there ? Nora Bene. 


“Tae Howret,” spy Sir Jonny Hottanp.— 
How can one obtain access to this old poem? It is 
alluded to in a note to The Abbot, by Sir W. Scott, 
as containing the famous words ‘‘ Douglas, Douglas, 
tender and true,” which have for so long been 


attached to the Douglas family. O. L. 
Leamington. 
Lorp Cranwortu.—Does there exist any 


painting, bust, or statue of this eminent judge ? 
Courtney Kenny. 
Downing College, Cambridge. 
AT Frorence.—I was at Florence 
Crickets in small cages were 


CRICKETS 
on Ascension Day. 


being hawked about the streets, and I was told ; 


What | 


| well known) was first used. 


that thi 
is the o7 





is the custom on Ascension Day. 
sin of it? 





W. K. W. Caary-Caary. 


A Maverra Weppixe Rixe.—I have a small 
gold ring with two hands clasped on it ; on pulling 
each hand, the ring opens (each hand being ona 
separate ring) and discloses a third ring, having 
two hearts side by side upon it. Uponclosing the 
hands, the three rings close into one. It was 


| given to me some years ago, and I was told by the 


donor that it was a Madeira wedding ring. Is 


|this so? I do not think it is very old. 





Buriat Posttioy.—Can you refer me to any | 


book which treats of the observances of various 
bations in placing their dead in graves; viz., to 


what point of the compass the head (or feet) of | 
’ > 


the deceased were directed ? A. C. 


Ropert Cuarves Hore. 
Scarborough. 


A Five-saitune Piece or Otiver Cromwett. 
—I have in my possession the above. Around the 
rim are inscribed the words, “‘ Nemo has adimat 
nisi periturus.” Will any of your readers kindly 
explain the meaning of this? Geo. J. Srone. 


PorsatTitta.—What is the meaning of this 
specific name of the Anemone pulsatilla or Pasque- 
flower ? G B. Be 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Scrar-sook Gum or Paste.—What gum or 
paste can be used for sticking cuttings into a 
scrap-book that, while not discolouring the cut- 
ting, will also not cause the leaf of the book to 
“cockle”? I have tried viscous preparations of all 
kinds, and have never yet found one that meets 
these requirements. There is in the Guildhall 
Library a set of scrap-books called the “ Hartridge 
Collection,” and, albeit the arrangement of the 
cuttings is far from good, the paste employed in 
securing the newspaper clippings to the pages was 
so admirably adapted for the purpose that, although 
the leaves of the books are thin, they areas smooth 
as if moisture had never been applied to them. 
They are the only ones I have ever seen absolutely 
free from wrinkles. Perhaps “ N. & Q.” will help 
me with an answer. Jay Pen. 


Greenwich Time: Locat Time.—When did 
the adoption of Greenwich time become general in 
England? At Liverpool it was adopted in 1847, 
and probably other large towns in the North had 
their own time up to different dates. How can I 
ascertain these dates? Did places within a hundred 
miles of London (Winchester, for example), observe 
local time within the present century ? 


Temple. 


“Conspicuous BY HIS ABSENCF.”—I shall be 
glad if any of your readers can tell me by whom, 
and on what occasion, the above phrase (now so 
My impression is 
that it was in the House of Lords, when a speaker 
referred to “the noble lord so conspicuous by his 
absence to-night.” S. J. H. 


Tue Story or tne Deata or Pay.—Can any 
of your readers give me the reference to the author 
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who tells the story of the death of Pan, alluded to ‘of the Taverley Novels will remember old Lady 
by Balzac in the following quotation from the | Bellenden’s references to the disjune which his 
Droll Tales from the Abbeys of Towraine (Chatto | sacred Majesty King Charles II. had partaken of 


& Windus, transl., 


slain !’ a cry which was heard by some persons | 


navigating the Eubcean sea, and preserved by a| Davie Deans to wit. 


The same story is men- 


DA. P. 


LAMENNAIS, in 1812, became a teacher in the 
chief school of St. Malo, and wrote there his Tra- 
dition de Elise. During the Hundred Days he 
escaped to England, where the Abbé Carron made 
him usher in a school of young émigrés. Can any 
one say where this school was? C. A. Warp. 


r.”—Who was the editor of 
of which 


father of the church.” 
tioned in Rabelais, bk. iv. ch. xxviii. 


“Un Livre Unique 
the curious work on early French drama, 
the following is the title /— 

“Description Bibliographique et Analyse d'un Livre 


Unique, qui se trouve au Musée Britannique. Par 
Tridace-Nafé-Théobrome, Gentilhomme Breton. Au 
Meschacébé chez El Eriarbil, York Street, 1849.” 


Royal 8vo. 

Any information as to the origin of the book, of 
which only one hundred copies were printed, will 
oblige PHILOBIBLOY. 


Avtuors or Quotations WanTeD.— 

“ Forward, forward, Christian pilgrim, 
Through the vale of tears below.’ 
INQUIRER. 

* Vita aliena nobis magistra est, et qui ignoratus est 
preteritorum quasi incertus in futurorum prorumpit 
eventus.” Cited by Las Casas (“ Prologo” to Historia de 
las Indias) as from “cierto pagano.” RK, W. Burnie. 


Replies. 


SCOTCH v, FRENCH. 
(6 §. i. 393.) 

Mr. Jonas, in calling attention to the number 
of words in the Scottish vernacular derived from 
France, has merely touched the fringe of a 
subject possessing considerable antiquarian and 
philological. interest. He has not been very 
happy, however, in his selection. “ Mort-cloth,” 
“pouch,” “barley” (in a children’s game), 
“grange,” “crack” (to gossip) are quite as 
common in England as in Scotland. “ Hotch- 

tch,” or “hotchpot,” is doubtless due to Fr. 
ly but it is by no means exclusively Scotch. 
“ Hotchpot ” is used as an English law term for 
cases in which separate landed inheritances are 
thrown together to form a common fund for division. 
“Corbie” is common in the north of England for 
a raven. There are, however, many words in 
ordinary use, exclusively belonging to the Scottish 
dialect, which are derived from the French. I 
will mention a few which occur at the moment. 


p. 647)? “*The great Pan is | at Tillietudlem Castle. 


Douce, smooth, canny, Fr. doux, douce. Douce 


Jockteleg, a clasp knife, Fr. Jacques de Liége. 


It is reported of King James I., that on one occasion 
he mystified his English courtiers by giving ordersto 
one of his Scotch varlets as follows : 
there ’s threttie pennies ; gae wa’ an buy me a jock- 


“ Callan, hae, 


teleg, and gin ye byde I'll gang to the bougars (roof 
beams) of the house, and tak a caber (a rafter) and 
reesle your riggin wi’t (cudgel you soundly).” Liége 
supplied Scotland with cutlery in the Middle Ages, 
and “ Jacques de Li¢ge” was the Rogers of his 
day, and had his name stamped on the blades. 
Arles, earnest money, Fr. arrhes. 
“ Arles ran high but makings were naething man, 
Gudeness ! how Donald is flyting and fretting man.” 
Jas. Hogg, Donald McGillavry. 
Dyvour, an insolvent who gives up his property 
to his creditors, from Fr. devoir. “ Called dyvour 
because he does his devore to his creditors.” (Inde 
Req. Maj.) 
Balow, a lullaby, Fr. bas, le loup. 
** Balow, my babe ly stil and sleipe ! 
It grieves me sair to see thee we pe.’ 
Lady Be well’s La ent. 
Fash, to trouble, vex, Fr. odie 
* Does ony great man glunch an’ gloom ? 
Speak out an’ never fash your thumb !” 
Burns. 
fine clothes, Fr. 


Braw, fine, handsome ; Braves, 
’ (how 


brave, braverie, “Comme vous voili brave !’ 
fine you are to-day !) 
* His locked, letter’d draw brass collar, 
Shew’'d him the gentleman and scholar.” 
Burns, Twa Dogs. 
Enough for the present. The list might be 
extended indefinitely. Scotland for several cen- 
turies, down to the union of the kingdoms, was in 
a condition of normal hostility to England, and 
France, for political reasons, encouraged a close 
union and friendly intercourse. French was the 
court language. The fashions, the literature, the 
architecture, “the fine arts of Scotland were imbued 
with French influences and proclivities, which 
naturally impressed their stamp on the institutions, 
character, and language of the people. 
J. A. Picrow. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


“Tae Quack Docror”: Eart or Rocnester’s 
Movuntesank Speecu (6 §S. i. 417, 483).—This 
humorous piece was first printed in a volume 
entitled :— 

“The Poetical Works of the Honourable Sir Charles 





Ashet, a dinner plate, Fr. assiett- 
Disjune, breakfast, Fr. déjediner. 


The readers | 


Sedley, Bart., and his Speeches in Parliament, with large 
additions never before made Publick. Published from 
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the original MS. by Capt. Ayloffe. To which is Perfixed, 
the Earl of Rochester’s Mountebank Speech on Tower- 
Hill, &c. London, 2nd ed. 1710.” S8vo. pp. 224-178. 

As this volume is not readily attainable, and the 
“speech,” certainly a literary curiosity, is of 
great extent, I shall take permission to transcribe 
it. It is as follows :— 


ho 


“Extra Prepico; or,a Thousand Infallible Cures. 

“ Gentlemen,—I am the fam’d Paracelsus of this Age, 
by name Segnior Doloso Euprontorio, Son to that Wonder 
working Chymist lately deceas’d in Alsatia, and fam'd 
through all Europe, Asia, Africa, and America ; from 
the oriental Exaltation of Titan, to his lental 
Declination, who, in Pity to his own dear Self, and other 
Mortals, has by the Prayers and Sollicitations of divers 
Kings, Emperors, Princes, L. rds, Gentlemen, and other 
most honourable Personages, been prevail'd with, to 
oblige the World with Notice, that all Persons, young 
and old, lame and blind, may know where to repair 
for their speedy Cure, in all Cephalgies, Orantalgies, 
paralitical Paroxisme, Rheumatiems, Fevers, 
Fractures, Dislocations, and all other Distempers inci- 
dent to human Bodies, external or internal, acute or 
chronic, curable or incurable. 

“Gentlemen, My Medicines are the Quintessence of 
pharmaceutical Energy; the Cures I done are 
beyond the Art of the whole World, 


ore 


Gout, 


lave 


odoriferous, carmonative, renovative, stiptical, corro- 
boratory Balsam of Balsams, made of dead Men's Fat, 
Rosin, and Goose-grease..... the true Pharmacopzia 
of Hermes Trismegistus, the true Pentemagogon of the 
triple Kingdom, which works seven several Ways, and is 
seven Years preparing, which being exactly compleated, 
secundum arte by Fermentations, Solutions, Sublima- 
tions, Putrefactions Rectifications, Quidlibetifications, in 
Jalnea Mariz, in the Crucible, becomes Nature's Palla- 
dium, Health’s Magazine; one Drachm of which, is worth 
a Bushel of March Dust; For if any of you chance to have 
your Heads cut off, or your Brains beat ont, ten drops of 
this seasonably apply’d, will recal the fleeting Spirits 
reigning thro’ the depos’d Archias, and in six Minutes, 
will restore the Life to its pristin Vigour, with all its 
Functions, vita), rational, and animal... .. 

“ The Cures I have done, are as incredible, as innumer 
able ; I cured Prester John’s God-mother of a stupendous 
Dolor in her Os sacrum, which had like to cost the good 
Lady the Perdition of her huckle Bone. I cur’d the 
Empress of Boolampo, of a Cramp she got in her 
Tongue, by eating Pork and butter’d Parsnips. I cur'd 
an Alderman of Grand Cairo, ofa scarlet, burning, raging 
Fever, of which he dy'd. I cur’d the Emperor of 
Morocco, who luy seven Years sick of the Plague; 
I cur’d him in 42 minutes, so that he danc'd the 
Serabrand, Flipflap, and Somerset, to the Admiration of 
his whole Court. For my pains, he presented me with 
6,000 Hungarian Ducats, anda Turkish Cymeter. Ver- 
bum sat Sapienti. No Cure, no Money. 

“Gentlemen, That all may know where to repair to 


| the two editions, but ima 





The former edition bears date 1702, of which 
the lute J. Lilly (Catalogue, May, 1865), who 
marks a copy 7s. Gd., states that it is the only 
unabridged one. I have not myself compared 
nagine the latter to be a 
reprint of the former. In more re 
the book bears a much higher pri e. 

The latter part of the volume from which T have 
quoted consists of “A Comple at Collection of all the 
Remarkable Speeches in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment : From the Year 1641, to the Happy Union 
of Great Britain. By several Lords and Com- 
moners.” Wiruiam Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


‘ent cat 


Tue Genitive or “Two” (6™ S. i. 
A. R. does not give us the exact form of the state- 
ment. Of course the bold assertion that “ twice is 
the genitive of two” is untrue ; but it is perfectly 
correct to say that “twice is a genitival form 
connected with two,” or even that it is “a genitive 
from two.” There is a great difference between 
the statements in reality, though they look rather 
alike at first sight. The old spelling of twice is 


356).— 








} 


Z ; , , | tewi-es, where the suffix -es, though used adverbially, 
Imprimis, I have an excellent hypontical, captical, | - 


is purely the genitive suffix, just as, in Latin, we 
can use the genitive domi as an adverb, with the 
sense “at home.” The real difficulty in twice is 
in the vowel t. Twi- is not the same thing as two, 
but is most certainly a first cousin to it. It is the 
prefix twi- as still retained in the prov. E. tewyhill, 
and it is related to two the Skt. dvi is 
related to dvau, or the Gk. & (prefix) to duo. In 
the same way, thrice is an adverb with a genitival 
suffix, closely related to three; and here again, we 
have the Latin tri- (as in tri-cycle) in close relation 


j ist as 


to the number tres (three). It may be said that 
twi-es is a clumsy formation, and so it is; it is not 
the true A.-S. form, which was twiwa. As I am 


speaking of this prefix twi-, I will add that I think 
a pure English compound such as twywheel (a 
better form than two-wheel) would be a far better 
name than such a clumsy hybrid compound as bi- 
cycle, in which the bi- is Latin and the cycle is 


| Greek ; a compound quite as stupid as the well- 


| the 


me in their Distress, I live at the Sign of the Golden | 
Ball in Fop-alley, nex door to the Flying Hedge-hog; | 
and my Hours are divided betwixt this place and my | 


chambers, for I devote myself wholly to serve the Publick; 
80 that when you find me not here, you will be sure not 
to miss of me at Home, from Eight in the Morning ’till 
Eight a Night.” 

It is right to state that I have omitted a phrase 
or two, and one entire paragraph, out of considera- 
tion for the mixed circle of readers of “ N. & Q.” 


known bigamy, misused for digamy. A tricycle is 
a thrywheel. Watrer W. Sxeat. 


A. R. has mistaken Morris and Bowen’s English 
Grammar Evercises for Dr. Morris’s Primer of 
English Grammar. The sentence referred to in 
former is, “The teacher should be careful 
during these lessons not to go out of his way to 
explain that twice is the genitive of two,” &c. It 
is not asserted that twice is the genitive of two. 
Dr. Morris, at least, certainly knows that the 
genitive of two originally was twegna or twega. 
The meaning evidently is that in twice =twies, we 
have a specimen of the genitive suffix -s. Dr. 
Morris, in his Historical Outlines of English 


Accidence, has these remarks on the word: “Twice, 
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O.E. twiwa, twiwe, twien, twie, twies, twis. The 

-wa in twiwa=war (O.N. -var, Sansk. vara), 

originally signified time. We have acognate suffix 

in Septem-ber,” &. FF. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff, 


Tae Verney Famity (6" §, i. 453).—I do 
not see the Times regularly, and do not know 
whether Lord Braye’s letter was answered there. 
But as it has been quoted in “N, & Q.,” I think 
we should notice that it is at least as muck calcu- 
lated as that of the Times correspondent to “ con- 
vey a wrong impression.” Lord Braye is not a 
Verney by male descent, and of course he does not 
mean to say that he is, but as he corrects the 
assertion of the writer in the Times, that “ the 
second Earl Verney was the last male of the old 
family,” by saying that he himself is “the only 
male representative of the race,” I think that a 
non-genealogical reader would conclude him to be a 
Verney in the male line. And is it quite correct 
to say that Sarah Cave, Mrs, Otway, was “declared 
heir general of the Verneys”? Her claim was to 
a coheirship of the Barony of Braye, whose abey- 
ance was afterwards terminated in her favour. 
Lord Braye is descended from the Verneys through 
women, but so am I, and soI dare say are hundreds 
more ; no doubt he is the senior, and I am among 
the juniors, but how does his being the “only male 
descendant” of Lady Braye (which is clear enough) 
make him the “cnly male representative” of the 
Verneys? It seems to me that I am a male repre- 
sentative, just as much as his lordship. I could 
give the pedigree from Sir Edmund Verney, 
standard-bearer, but it would, I suppose, take up 
too much room. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


“Otp Enaouisn” (6 §S. i. 356).—The phrase 
“Old English” is used for convenience, because 
“Old” forms, as it were, part of the title of a lan- 
guage, it being usual to denote the names of lan- 
guages by a capital letter, as in the case of Swedish, 
&c. Besides, in using contractions, it looks better 
to print “O.E.” than “o.E.” Further, “Old 
English” differs from “old English” in much the 
same way as “ Brother Stiggins ” differs from “ my 
brother Stiggins.” Lastly, “Old English” is to 
be “ distinguished by the ear” from “ old English” 
precisely as “ Brother” (or any other word), when | 
written with a capital, is distinguished from 
“brother” (or any other word) when spelt with a 
small letter. The ear that detects a difference 
must be peculiarly constituted. CzLer. 


In this and similar combinations the capital 
letter is rightly made use of, because the whole 
becomes a proper name, to distinguish “ Old Eng- 
lish” from “ Middle English,” “ Modern English,” 
“ Provincial English.” And the several periods of 
our language present such features as to make sepa- 





| rate grammars and dictionaries of them necessary ; 
| e.g., Morris’s Historical Outlines of English Acci- 

dence, Stratmann’s Old English Dictionary, are 
| needed as well as Lindley Murray and Johnson, 
| and similarly in other languages. If we say “old” 

English we mean simply that it is not the modern, 
| without intending any particular reference to the 

period, while “Old” English would indicate a 
| certain period in the development of the language. 
How to distinguish “ Old” from “old” by the ear 
I cannot say, but if I were doing a piece of dicta- 
tion I should be guided by the sense in writing one 
form in preference to the other. 

W. E. Bocktey. 





I suppose the capital letter is used to show that 
the term is applied in a technical sense. 


T. F. 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 


Tue Srupy or Foreten Heratpry (6 §, i. 
276).—One of the best books on the subject, al- 
though written a long time ago, is “ La Nouvelle 
Méthode raisonnée du Blason, par le Pére Cl. Fr. 
Menestrier, mise dans un meilleur ordre par M. 
L***,” Lyon, 1754, 12mo., or 1770, 8vo. I may 
also mention at random a few others of a more 
recent date :— 


Bouton (V.). Nouveau traité du blason, ou science des 
armoiries mise a la portée de tout le monde. Paris, 
1863. 8vo. 

Eysenbach (P.). Hist. du blason et science des armoiries. 
Tours, Mame, 1848, 8vo. 

Magny (V* de). La science du blason, accompagnée 
d'un armorial général des familles nobles de l'Europe. 
Paris, 1858. 8vo. 

Clark (H.). Introduction to heraldry. Lond., 1818. 
12mo. 


Mayer (Dr. C. Ritter). Heraldisches A. B. C. Buch... 
Geschichte, Litteratur, Theorie und Praxis. Miinchen, 
1857. 8vo. 

Pantet (J.). Nouveau manuel complet du blason, ou 
code héraldique. Paris, Roset, 1843. 18mo. 

Magny (Marquis de). Nouveau traité historique et 
archéologique de la vraie et parfaite science des armoiries. 
Paris, 1856. 2 vols., 4to. 

Gourdon de Genouillac. Grammaire héraldique, con- 
tenant la définition exacte de la science des armoiries, 
suivie d'un vocabulaire explicatif. Paris, 1857. 12mo. 

Toulgoét (E. de). Noblesse, blason, ordres de chevalerie, 





manuel héraldique. Paris, 1859. 8vo. 


Maigne (W.). Abrégé méthodique de la science des 
armoiries, suivi d’un glossaire des attributs héraldiques. 
Paris, 1860. 12mo. 

Jouffroy d’Eschavannes. Traité complet de la science 
du blason, Paris, 1880, 8vo. 

I would recommend, along with the last-named 
book, the works of Vicomte and Marquis de 
Magny, and G. de Genouillac’s Grammaire Hé- 
raldique. Henri GAvUSSERON. 

Ayr Academy. 


Mr. Seton (Scottish Heraldry, p. 7) recommends, 
for French and German heraldry respectively, 
Menestrier’s Art du Blazon (Lyons, 1671) and 
Spener’s Insignium Theorit, A brief dictionary 
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of French blazon, with illustrative plates, will be 
found in Bouillet’s Atlas d'Histoire et de Géo- 
graphie (Paris, Hachette). 
C. H. E. C 
The following are from the British Museum List 
of Books of Reference. I do not pretend to have 
any knowledge of their respective merits :— 
3ibliothéque héraldique de la France. 


ARMICHAEL. 


Guigard (J.). 
Paris, 1861. 8vo. 

Hozier (L. P. D’). Armorial général de la France. 
Paris, 1738-68. 6 vols., fol. 

Rietstap (J. B.). Armorial général de l'Europe. 
Gouda, 1861. 8vo. 

Simon (H). Armorial général de |'Empire Frangais. 
Paris, 1812. 2 vols., fol. 

Tettoni (L.). Teatro Araldico. Lodi, Milano, 1841-48. 
8 vols., 4to. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 

French heraldry, having been extinguished at the 
Revolution, has revived. Victor Bouton’s Nou- 
veau Traité du Blason (Paris, Garnier Fréres, 
1863) is interesting. W. G. 


CapWALLADER D. Cotpen (6" §. i. 376).— 
From the conjunction of two such uncommon 
names it would seem probable that the book pur- 
chased by Mr. Born bears the autograph of a son, 
or other near relation, of a distinguished Scottish 
settler in the American colonies, the friend and 
correspondent of Linnzus, who named a genus of 
plants Coldenia. The elder Cadwallader Colden, 
according to the concordant testimony of the 
Scottish Nation (Edinburgh & London, A. 
Fullarton, 1865), and the Imperial Dictionary 
of Universal Biography (London, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow, W. Mackenzie, n.d.), was born Feb. 17, 
1688, at Dunse, Berwickshire, being son of the 
Rey. Alex. Colden, of that parish. He was 
educated at the University of Edinburgh, where I 
presume he graduated in medicine, since he prac- 
tised as a physician in Philadelphia between 1708 
and 1715. He then went to Europe, but returned 
to the colonies, removing in 1718 to New York, 
where he became successively Surveyor-General 
of Lands, Master in Chancery, Member of the 
Council, and, in 1761, Lieutenant-Governor. There 
is a discrepancy as to the date of his death, which 
the Imperial Dictionary places “in 1775,” the 
Scottish Nation, with greater apparent precision, 
on “Sept. 28, 1776, in the eighty-ninth year of 
his age, a few hours before nearly one-fourth part 
of the city of New York was reduced to ashes.” 
Noarms of Colden are to be found in the last 
edition of the General Armory. 

. H. E. Carmicnae. 


The gentleman who tanel the Englishman 
who resided for some time in Philadelphia that 
Mr. Cuolden was one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence was misinformed. Usepa. 

Philadelphia. 


Tue History oF THE Drama IN Encianp (6° 
S. i. 435).—Huiperniensis will find some inte- 
| resting information on this subject in Desultory 
Thoughts on the National Drama, Past and Present. 
3y an Old Playgoer. London, Onwhyn, 1850. 

Evan Tomas. 


Anprea Ferrara (6 §. i. 337).—A question 
similar to that of Mr. T. A. Martin was asked 
by V. E. L. in 1* 5S. iii. 62, with the omission of 
any notice of Scotland. This was supplemented, at 
vol. x. p. 224, by Centurion, who inquired 
whether Ferrara ever lived in the Highlands. An 
answer, which did not convey much information 
beyond conjecture respecting him, appeared at 
p. ‘412 from G. N. The same may be said of a 
reply by Scorusat p. 532. His sword-blades were 
discussed by various contributors in 24 §. i. 73, 
140, 204, 235, 411, but no account of Ferrara him- 
= was incidentally introduced. In 3" 5. viii. 

157, J. W. T. refers to an article in the Cornhill 
of August, 1865, which mentions a notice of Ferrara 
in G. M. Cicogna’s Trattato Militare, 4to. Ven. 
1583, from which there is this extract in translation : 
“Tn the town of Belluno are the ingenious masters, 
Giovan Donato, and Andrea of the Feraras, both 
brothers, of the foundry of Master Giovan Battista, 
called the Burcelonian.” In vol. x. p. 157, Lorp 
How pen remarks that although he was an Italian 
his foundry was at Zaragoza, and that his rival was 
Juan del Rey, called “ El Moro,” at Toledo. At 
p. 438, G. V. Irvine notices the remarks of Lorp 
Howpey, and states that a paper of his own, de- 
scribing twenty- five of these swords, was inserted 
in the Journal of the British Archeological Assoc., 
for 1865, p. 316. Lorp Howpen replies at vol. xii. 
». 237. Ep. MARSHALL. 

Sandford St. Martin. 

(Mr. Vere Irv ING also treated this subject, s.r. 
“ Ancient Swords,” 4" S. iii. 39, and s.v. “ Ferara Blades,” 
4th 8. iii, 197. 


Locat Worps (6 S. i. 329).—Steale. I have 
no doubt that this word, as applied to the handle 
or shaft of a hammer, axe, &c., means “ tail,” 
contracted from “his tail.” In Staffordshire they 
call a tail a “teel,” and on the Oxfordshire side of 
Berkshire the long stalk of a mushroom is spoken 
of as “ his tail.” W. J. Bernnarp-SmMiru. 

Temple. 





(6% S. i. 356). 


Tennyson’s “In Memoriam ” 
—Had not Vasari expressly recorded that Michael 
Angelo had rather thin eye-brows it would have 
seemed probable that “the bar of Michael Angelo” 
indicated very distinctly marked eyebrows, ne: arly 
meeting, and thus extending like a “ bar” above 
“the ethereal eyes.” The portraits, however, of 
the great artist show that the perceptive organs 
were largely developed, and this may have been 
ulso the case with A. H. Hallam, though the 
evgraved bust, prefixed to his Remains in 1353, is 
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not large enough to indicate this very clearly. If 
they were very prominent they might be described 
as a “bar,” giving a clear distinct line to the brow, 
beneath which the eyes lighted up in the heat of 
discussion, V. E. Buckuey. 


The bar of Michael Angelo means, of course, the 


brow of Michael Angelo. I do not know if the | 


poet alludes to Michael Angelo’s own brow, or the 
brows he was in the habit of giving to his statues. 
F, G, 
“&” (6™ §. i. 474).—If I rightly understand 
the meaning of SepastTian’s query, the answer is 
plain. “&” is not an abbreviation, it is simply 
the latin et = &, and is called by compositors 
“short and.” The word “ amperseand,” referred to, 
is, I believe, a corruption of * eperseand”= e-per- 
se-and, “ & ” (mistaken for “e”) by itself meaning 
“and,” but when followed by c—thus, &c.—de- 
noting et cetera. I remember when a boy hearing 
children concluding the repeating of the alphabet 
by the word “ eperseand.” Mvraror. 


This symbol is hardly to be called an abbrevia- 
tion. It is simply the Latin et (&). Its name, 
“ampersand,” is an abbreviation or corruption of 
“ } - on ” Sian ’ 

and per se and. Henry H. Givens, 

St. Dunstan's, Regent's Park. 


SERASTIAN is, I believe, nearly correct in his 
word “ampersand,” which is no doubt a corruption 
of “and per se,” i.e, and by itself, in distinction 
to “&c.,” 4.¢., et cetera. Francis Fry. 


Ihave known “&” to be usually called “ep- 
persyand ” (phonetically) in this part of the king- 
dom, which is undoubtedly equivalent to “‘ A per se 
and,” the abbreviation “&” having been at first 
a single letter “ A.” R. J. 

Aberdeen. 


Tue Game or Patience (6 §, i. 475).—The 
article referred to by Senex, “Games at Cards for 
One Player,” will be found in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine about the time that Mr. Irving first appeared as 
Hamlet. I cut out an article “The new Hamlet 
and his Critics,” but omitted to take the important 
advice on your title-page, “ make a note of” the 
number and date. The article inquired for is the 
next in order, and begins at p. 242. Crarry. 

[ The above clue has enabled us to ascertain that “ Games 
at Cards for One Player,” by W. Pole, F_R.S., appeared in 
the January number, 1875, of Macmillun’s Magazine.) 


ARITHMETIC AMONG THE Ancients (6% S. i. 


314).—Instead of the Arabic figures or ciphers | 


the ancient Greeks expressed the numbers by 
the letters of their alphabet, applying them accord- 


special symbols. The use of the Greek characters 
as arithmetical figures can be seen from the Greek 
| astronomical and mathematical writings of Hip- 
| parchus, Archimedes, Geminus, and others. Arith- 
metic with the Romans, owing to their inconvenient 
| figures, remained in a very imperfect state. They 
| 
i 


were compelled to learn the art of numbering or 
| counting by the fingers. Beda, in his treatise “De 
Temporum Ratione” (Opera, ed. Giles, vol. vi.), 
refers to the ancient Roman practice of reckoning 
with the joints of the fingers (See cap. i., “ De 
Computo vel Loquela Digitorum,” and cap. lv.). 
H. Kress. 


Oxford. 


If R. C. 8. W. consults the learned and interesting 
treatise on “ Arithmetic” by Dean Peacock in the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, he will find that a 
system of arithmetic could and did exist before 
the use of Arabic figures. With this reference I 
must ask him to be satisfied. Within the limits 
allowed to an answer in “N. & Q.” it would be 
impossible to do justice to the subject. 

R. M. Spence. 


Tue Dectaration or Crarves I. pREFIXED TO 
tHe THirty-NINE Articies (6S, i, 331).—Let 
it be borne in mind that the Thirty-nine Articles 
form no part of the Book of Common Prayer. 
They are merely added by the Queen’s and the 
Universities’ printers, as the canons of 1603 are in 
the folio editions. E, Leaton BLeykrysorr. 


Tue Princess Cnartorre (6 §. i. 336).— 
Upon referring to the columns of the Morning 
Chronicle for the year 1817 it appears that the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster, Dr. Ireland, 
preached two sermons in the Abbey upon the la- 
mentable death of the Princess Charlotte—one 
on Wednesday, the 19th of November, the day of 
the funeral, the other on the Sunday following. 

Wituiam Parr. 

115, Piccadilly. 


Tue Errects or Gas on Marate (6" §, i. 336). 
—The injury CnurciwarpENn complains of is 
caused not by carbonic, but by sulphuric acid, and 
the source of the latter may, I have no doubt, be 
traced to combined sulphur contained in the gas 
supply. Most of the gas Acts have a clause limit- 
ing the quantity of combined sulphur that the gas 
supply may legally contain, and CuurcnwaRDEN 
should see that the maximum be not exceeded. 
This part of gas examination is by no means easy, 
and would have to be referred to a competent 
analyst. Tuomas G, Groves. 





| Weymouth. 


ing to the natural decimal system, as it isexplained | Samvet Duncan, M.P. (6% S. i. 336).—Samuel 
in any complete Greek grammar. In order to | Dunch, of Pusey, Berks, and North Baddesley, 





adapt their twenty-four letters to the nine units, | Hants, M.P. for Wallingford in 1620 and for Berks 
nine tens and nine hundreds, they bad to add three | in 1653, died Oct. 2, 1668, in his seventy-seventh 
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year. His only son, John Dunch, Esq., who had 
been a representative for Berkshire in the Parlia- 
ments of 1654, 1656, and 1658-9, died Oct. 30, 
1668, in his thirty-eighth year (only ten days after 
his father), and both father and son were buried in 
North Baddesley Church, within the Communion 
rails, on the same day, viz., Nov. 5, 1668. 

Samuel Dunch was third son of Sir Edmund 
Dunch, Knt., of Little Wittenham, Berks, by his 
wife Anne, only daughter and heir of Nicholas 
Fettiplace, of Kentwood, Berks. He does not 
appear to have sat in the Long Parliament. 

B. W. GREENFIELD. 

Southampton. 


In a privately-printed volume, Memoranda of 
the Parishes of Hursley and North Baddesley, by 
John Marsh (Winchester, 1808), it is stated :— 

‘Samuel Dunch, Esq, of Pusey, in Berkshire, fifth 
son of Sir Edmund Dunch, of Little Wittenham, in the 
same county, married Dulcibella, eldest daughter and 
coheiress of John More, Esq., who purchased Baddesley 
of Sir Thomas Fleming. In the division of Mr. More’s 
property Baddesley and Skidmore Farm, with a moiety 
of Timsbury Parsonage, fell to the share of Mr. Dunch ; 
this division is supposed to have been made about 1623.” 

SAMUEL SuHaw. 

Andover. 


“Nor A DRUM WAS HEARD”: WotFr’s GRAVE 
(6™ S. i. 254, 440).—In the bosom of the valley of 
“ The Great or Barry’s Island,” about one English 
mile north of Queenstown, are the ruins of the old 
parish church of Clonmel (Cluain-meala = meadow 
of the wild bees’ nest). Within these old walls 
are the monuments of some persons of eminence 
who have been overtaken by the hand of death (as 
Wolfe was) while seeking for health on the sunny 
slope of the sheltered hill on which Queenstown 
has so suddenly sprung up, facing the south and 
the picturesque harbour of Cork, with its many 
islands, and dotted here and there with ships 
showing the flags of various nationalities. In the 
north-west corner of this church, at the left-hand 
side of the entrance, is a large altar tomb, on the 
top flag of which is the following inscription :— 

Here lieth 
The remains of 
The Rev, Charles Wolfe, 
Late Curate of Donouzhmore, 
Who died at Cove 21" Feb” 1823 
Aged 31. 
The record of his genius, 
Piety and virtue, 
Lives in the hearts 
Of all who knew him. 
Looking unto Jesus he lived, 
Looking unto Jesus he died. 





He is not dead but sleepeth. 


On the front is deeply cut, in large letters, on a 
white marble slab, “ Rev? Cha* Wolfe.” | 
I have a recollection of having seen, some years 
ago, in the Royal Irish Academy, when the | 


treasures of that learned body were stored in 
Grafton Street, the sheet on which Wolfe made 
his first copy of this poem, with corrections. I 
think it was presented by the Rev. Dr. Luby, 
F.T.C.D. It was in a frame. 

While on the subject, I may notice the tablet 
of a celebrity in the dramatic world, John 
Tobin, the author of the LHoneymoon, &c., which 
occupies a niche in the south wall. It is on a 
white marble slab, set in a broad black frame of 
the same material, the sombre character of which 
Dame Nature has partly removed by having reset 
the whole, not inappropriately, in a thick mantle 
of ivy. The following inscription tells its own 
mournful tale :— 

Sacred to the memory 


0 
John Tobin Esq’ of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Whose remains are deposited under 

Thea 1} scent turf, 
He died at sea, 

Near the entrance of this harbour, 

In the month of December 

18 

On his paszage to a milder climate, 

In search of better health, 

Aged 35. 

That with an excellent heart 
And a most amiable disposition, 
He possessed a vigorous imagination 
And a cultivated understanding, 
His dramatic writings 
Fully evince. 

It is said, and with truth, that within the 
very neat and trim graveyard, with its green car- 
pet, which surrounds the ruin, repose the remains 
of men from almost every nation under heaven 
and the isles of the sea. Ships from distant lands 
have, from time to time, left some member 
of their crew here ; one has died on shipboard, 
another has been cast away and lost in the har- 
bour—the tombstones testify to their melancholy 
end. At the beginning of the present century a 
sudden squall upset a boat full of sailors in the 
harbour; twelve bodies were recovered. They 
were all placed in the boat from which they lost 
their lives, and, covered with a tarred sail and a 
Union Jack, were interred here in a deep pit. 
Against the north wall, outside, is a flag on which 
are inscribed the names of the hands, “ late of H.M. 
ship Lapwing, who were the victims of a virulent 
dysentery which prevailed on board the ship, and 
who are buried near this place.” This occurred at 
the close of 1804 and beginning of 1805. Their 
names, quality, age, country, and date of death, are 
given. To meet such exigencies an “ intercepting 
hospital” has just been erected at the eastern 
extremity of this pretty valley, high on the hill- 
side and facing the ocean. The soldier also, his 
earthly warfare being accomplished, sojourns here 
for a season, awaiting the last “trumpet call.” 

R. C. 
Cork. 
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Cockxer’s Aritumetic (6" §. i. 176, 240, 301). 
—I have copies of the following issues in my 
library :— 

“London. Printed, for T. Passinger at the three 
Bibles on London-Bridge, and T. Lacy at the Golden 
Lyon in Southwark. And sold by C. Passinger, at the 
7 Stars in the New-Buildings upon London-Bridge. 
1678.” 

‘The second Impression. London. Printed, for T. 
Passinger at the three Bibles on London-Bridge, and 
T. Lacy at the Golden Lyon in Southwark: and are to 
be sold by Robert Sollers at the Kings Arms in Ludygate- 
street. 1678.” 

** This Impression is corrected and amended. London, 
Printed by R. Holt, for T. Passinger, and sold by John 
Sack, at the Black Boy on London-Bridge. 1688.” 

“This Impression,” &c. “ London, Printed by J. R. 
for Eben. Tracey, at the Three Bibles on London-Bridge. 
1696.” 


As above, 1697. 


The following were also “Printed for Eben. 
Tracy” :— 

The one and twentieth edition. 1701. 

The four and twentieth edition. 1705. 

The six and twentieth edition, 1706 

The seven and twentieth edition. 1709. 

The nine and twentieth edition. 1711. 

The thirtieth edition, 1712. 

The thirty-third edition. 1715. 

The thirty-fourth edition. 1716. 

The thirty-fifth edition, “for H. Tracy.” 17138. 

The thirty-ninth edition, “for H. and J, Tracy.” 1722. 

The forty-second edition, “for H. Tracy, 1725, at the 
Three Bibles on London Bridge.” 

The forty-fourth edition, “Printed for Edw. Mid- 
winter, at the Looking-glass on London-bridge,” .d. 

The forty-seventh edition. London, 1734. 

The forty-eighth edition, London, 1736. 

The forty-ninth edition. London, 1738. 

The fiftieth edition. London, 1741. 

The fifty-first edition. London, 1745. 

The fifty-second edition. London, 1748. 

The fifty-third edition. Glasgow, Printed by John 
Hall in the middle of the Salt-mereat. 1749. 

The fifty-third editicn. London, 1750. 

Unnumbered edition. Edinburgh, 1751. 

The fifty-fourth edition. London, 1753. 

Unnumbered edition. Edinburgh, 1757. 

The fifty-fifth edition. London, 1758. 

Unnumbered edition. Edinburgh, 1762. 

Unnumbered edition. Edinburgh, 1765 

The fifty-sixth edition. London, 1767.—My copy of 
this edition has, in addition to the portrait of Cocker, a 
frontispiece representing a teacher instructing a scholar, 
and the following lines underneath :— 

** Such are thy toils! hereafter shalt thou see 

The Sons of Learning rais’d to fame by Thee.” 

The fifty-firat edition. Dublin, 1769. 

Unnumbered edition, Glasgow, 1771. 

Unnumbered edition. Glasgow, 1787. 


I have a number of duplicates, which I should 
be glad to exchange for copies of issues I do not 
possess, Georce Porrer. 

Grove Road, Holloway, N. 

A liber rarissimus by the same author, a copy of 
which is preserved in the Finch Collection at 
Oxford, bears the following title, “ Penna Volans : 
or the Young Man's Accomplishment, « copybook, 





wherein the rules of Arithmetick are exquisitely 
written in all the usual hands,” oblong 4to., Lond., 
1661. H. Kress. 

Oxford. 

I possess 

“Cocker's Decimal Arithmetick...whereunto is added 
His Artificial Arithmetick...also His Algebraical Arith - 
metick.” The sixth edition, London, 1729. 

I have also a copy of the twenty-ninth edition of 
the Arithmetick, 1711, already noted. 


a we G 


I possess a shabby copy of Hawkins’s Cocker, with 
the same attempt at poetry under an engraved 
portrait of Edward Cocker as that contributed by 
Mr. Epecumne, but my copy is an earlier edition, 
the “four and twentieth” (in black letter), dated 
1705. From the fly-leaf bearing the name of my 
grandmother’s father, I conclude that the ancestress 
in question brought it into my father or grand- 
father’s possession when the book had a less 
obsolete appearance. Witiiam Wrxe. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Tue Batiap or “ Witttam AND MarGaret” 
(5™ S. xi. 468 ; xii, 151, 178).—That Mallet did 
not write this ballad appears now to be certain, 
from the distinct evidence brought forward by Mr. 
CHAPPELL that it was in print in 1711, that is, 
thirteen years before 1724, when it was first printed 
as the work of Mallet (see the Antiquary, i. 8). 
This must terminate all discussion of the claims of 
Mallet, but it seems to increase the wonder that 
Mallet could have had the temerity to pretend that 
he wrote it, and, bearing in mind how many would 
gladly have exposed him, that the question has so 
long been an open one. It would be interesting 
to know, When did Vincent Bourne write his Latin 
version of the ballad, and did he take it from the 
true original, or from Mallet’s print? The earliest 
copy of it which I have is that printed, together 
with the English version, in D. Lewis's Miscel- 
laneous Poems, 8vo. 1726. In this, in verse xv., 
Bourne uses the expression “ Purpureo risu,” which 
Mallet seems afterwards to have adopted in 
“beams of rosy red.” Did he take the idea from 
Bourne ? Epwarp Sotty. 


“ HarE-BRAINED” (6™ §. i. 155, 402, 424).—I 
never heard that “a hare crossing a person’s way 
was supposed to disorder his senses,” as Mr. 
GREENWELL says. We are in a parlous state in 
this county if that should be true, for I should 
say it would be a very difficult thing to find a 
person in the whole of it whose pr'h has not been 
crossed many times by hares. When my father 
occupied a farm, under the late Sir Henry Dymoke 
(Queen’s Champion), at Scrivelsby, I once counted 
one hundred and seventy hares iu one field, so I 
may be considered beyond all hope. I have heard 
that it is bad luck for a hare to cross your path. 
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The following extract from a little book intended 
for popular use shows that, like many other country 
sayings, this one is a joke, and not to be taken 
seriously :— 

“ Why is it said ‘tis good to have a wolf cross the way, 
and bad to have a Hare cross it! 

‘* An. By this is meant that when a Wolf crosses away 
from us, it is good luck that we scape him ; 
it is bad luck that that scapes us: but for any future 
things that is boded by them, I am of the opinion of 
Cato, who when one would needs know what harm 
attended him by reason that Rats had gnawn his Hose, 
he answered, That it was no strange thing to see that, 
but it had been much more strange, if his Hose had 
eaten the Rats.”—“* Vew Help to Discourse,...together 
with the Countrey-Man's Guide, containing Directions for 
the true knowledge of several matters concerning Astro- 


nomy and Husbandry, by W. W., Gent ,” 1672, p. 15 
R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 
As regards the correct orthography of the word, 
if our chief lexicographers may be cited as 


authorities, Bailey, Dr. Johnson, Walker, Webster, 
and Maunder one and all spell the word “ hare- 
brained,” as does Dr. Brewer in his Phrase and 
Fable. Of “hare-bell” Dr. Brewer says that it is 
“a corruption of Ayr-bell, from the Welsh awyr- 
pel, a balloon or distended globe.” 

Frepxk. RULE. 

Ashford, Kent. 

P.S.—Only twice in Shakespeare’s plays does 
the word occur, once as “‘haire-brained” (1 Hen. IV., 
V. ii.), and once as “ hayre-brained ” (1 Hen. VL, 
I. ii); in all the modern editions I have seen the 
spelling is “ hare-brained.” 


Dissen on Dem., l.c., refers to Lucian, Somn., 9, 
Aay® Biov Gv. Would it be too much to ask 
Mr. Marsuatt to give the references to the 
Rane and Vespe ? P. J. F. GantIition. 


Compare with the French proverb, “Ila une 
mémoire de liévre ; il la perd en courant.” 

Henri GAUSSERON, 

Lyye Famity (5™ §. xii. 107, 275). 

** Stoke-Lyne.—This town has its additional name from 
its ancient inhabitants, viz., of the family of the Lynes, 
who continued here till about the latter end of K. Hen. 
VIIL., when, their male line failing, the estate fell to co- 
heiresses (as appears by Holt’s tomb in the church), part 
whereof Rob. Holt, of Lancashire, had by a partition and 
marriage with one of the Lynes, which continues to this 
time, 

“At the upper end of the chancell, on the north side, 
in the wall, is the effigies of a man and woman with two 
sonns and seven daughters, all cut in a brass plate, with 
this inecription under it ; under it also is erected a tomb 
of white marble, and in capitals :— 

“ Here lye interred the bodyes of William Holt Esq" 
and | Katherine Dormer his wife, the daughter and heir 

| of John Dormer gent. This William Holt was the 


Sonne | and heir of Robert Holt and Elizabeth Lyne his | 


| wife one of the daughters and coheires of John Lyne | 

chief Lord of Stoke Lyne obiit 7 Jan. an® 1582."—See 
Raw]. MS , 400° 179, Bodleian Library; see also Symonds's 
MS. Collection. 
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In the fifteenth century it would seem that the 
manor of Stoke was named Stoke de I’Isle, from 
that family possessing it. Upon its passing to the 
family of Lyne, Lynd, or Lynde, the name was 
changed to Stoke-Lyne. Broken ground at Stoke 
still marks the site of a large house built by the 
first Lyne who owned this manor. The last known 
male survivor of this branch of the family of Lyne 
was John Lyne. He was Yeoman of the Guard 
to King Henry VIIL., and died at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, leaving his property to 
his daughters, viz., (1) Elizabeth, married to Robert 
Holt, Esq.; (2) Alice, married to Edward Love, 
Esq. A monument at Stoke-Lyne marks the spot 
where these are buried. There was third 
daughter, Joanne, who was of weak understanding, 
for amongst the king’s grants given at Westminster, 
March 2, 1521, there is one to John Wellysburn, 
Groom of the Privy Chambers, of the custody of 
Joan Lynd, daughter and one of the heirs of John 
Lyne of Stoke-Lynd, and of her possessions during 
her idiocy. Another grant, given at Westminster 
in May, 1523, to John Lynde, Yeoman of the 
Guard, is for the lease of herbage of the wood 
called “ West-woode,” in the lordship of Lam- 
mersshe, Essex, late of the Countess of Rich- 
mond, for twenty-one years, rent 5s, and 15s. of 
increase. 

The parish registers of Stoke-Lyne go back to 
the year 1665, and contain the entries given below 
relating to Lynes. The name still remains in the 
locality. Records of Stcke-Lyne prior to 1665 are 
deposited, I believe, at Lincoln. I am informed 
that a search would be long, tedious, and expensive. 
It is greatly to be regretted that the records de- 
posited at Lincoln are not so arranged as to be 
available for ready reference : 

Extracts from Registers of Stoke-Lyne. 
1702, Nov. 4. Anne, daughter of John Lyne, baptized. 
1702, Aug. 3. Ed. Hemmans and Mary Lyne, married. 
1704, Dec, 24. Thomas, son of Jolin Lyne, baptized. 
1716. Alice, daughter of John Lyne of Fewcott, buried, 


a 








1717. Sarah, daughter of John Lyne, buried. 

1719. John Freeman, married to Mary Lyne. 

1723. John Lyne buried. 

1725, May. John Madson and Ann Lyne married. 

1732, Jan. 15. John Line, son of Widow Line, buried. 
1734. Thomas Lyne, married to Elizabeth Bliss. 

1736, June 27. Mary, daughter of Thomas Line and Eliza- 


beth, baptiz 





1738, Dec. 5. Mary, daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth 
Line, buried. 

1749, May 14. Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas and Eliza- 
beth Line, baptized. 

1762, April 23. Thomas Line of Fewcot, buried. 
| 1785, May 10. Elizabeth Lyne buried. 
Rosert Epwin Lyve. 
Nett Gwrvyver’s Earty History (6 S. i. 


256, 442).—The house in Drury Lane in which 
Nell Gwynne lodged, as it appeared in 1876, is to 
| be found in Nos. 9 and 10 of the series of photo- 
| graphs issued in that year by the Society for 
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Photographing Relics of Old London. These are 
more recent than the illustrations mentioned by 
Mr. Sotty, E. S. N. 


Exoutsun Monicirpat Heratpry (6% §. i. 315, 
484.)—Burke’s General Armory, last edition, 
1878, gives the arms of most of the towns. The 
good engravings of many of the arms and seals, 
in Lewis's Topographical Dictionary, have been 
reproduced in Debrett’s House of Commons, and 
are also being used in the edition of the Encyelo- 
pedia Britannica now in course of publication. 
[ have for many years been collecting the seals 
and arms of the English towns, and have now par- 
ticulars in nearly every instance. A. W. M. 

Leeds, 


Woman’s Tonoeve (6 §, i. 272, 404).—I think 
Mr. Watroro is in error when he says the source 
of the Dumb Wife is to be found in C. Mery 
Talys. Rabelais gives it in the thirty-fourth chapter 
of his third book. It is true the eatliest edition 
of Mery Talys was printed in 1535, while the third 
book of Rabelais did not appear till 1546. He 
was a great user up of old jokes, and he expressly 
states of this one, that it was a “moral comedy ” 
he had seen acted at Montpelier many years 
before. This seems highly probable, while it 
scarcely is probable that he had read the English 
€. Mery Talys. R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Pircarry’s Ishanp (6 §S, i. 31, 104).—“A 
True Copy of the Pitcairn’s Island Register from 
1790 to 1850” is included in Mr. Walter Brodie’s 
interesting Pitcairn’s Island and the Islanders, of 
which the third edition was published in 1851. 
Mr. Brodie and four other gentlemen were left on 
the island in March, 1850, the vessel from which 
they had landed having been blown off the island 
during the night. They spent three happy weeks 
with the inhabitants, and one of the gentlemen, 
Mr. Carleton, was able to requite the hospitality 
he received by giving the population instruction 
in vocal music, which they received with great 
delight and in which they made very remarkable 
progress, 

The register occupies forty-seven pages of Mr. 
Brodie’s book (107-53), and a continuation of it 
up to June 13, 1852, will be found in a little work 
entitled Pitcairn, published by the S.P.C.K. 

J. Woopwarp. 


“ A parr oF orncans” (6 §, i, 19, 62, 82, 124). 
—TI have heard this expression explained as mean- 
ing the two principal parts which go to make up 
sm organ—the great organ and the choir organ, or 
the great organ and the swell organ. 

E. McC—. 

In reference to the note of W. A. F., may I 
again call attention to the evidence which has 





been brought to show that when the above phrase 

was current the word “pair” had nothing to do 

with division into two parts ? J. T. F. 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Lone Sieerina (6 S. i. 76, 144).—There is 
little doubt the letter refers to Samuei Chilton, of 
whom a long account appears in the Lecentric 
Magazine, vol. ii. p. 208, published by J. Caul- 
field in 1814. Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 


“ Gitt” (6% §. i. 56, 102, 145).—In Lancashire 
a gill is half a pint. There is no commoner ex- 
pression among those of the lower class who are 
fond of their beer than a “ gill of ale.” 
Wm. Donsoy. 


Preston. 
In this town and district generally, when a 
“gill” of milk or beer is asked for, half a pint is 


supplied. R. B. 


South Shields. 


Liprary CaTatocves (5 §, xii. 465; 6S. i. 
79, 105, 162).—As the discussion under this head- 
ing seems to embrace many bibliographical sub- 
jects, I may be permitted to quote from Prof. 
Masson’s newly published volume (vol. vi.) of 
Milton’s Life, and commend it for consideration. 
“Why is there not,” he says (p. 173, foot-note), 
“in every printed book a note of the month of ks 
publication as well as of the year? For historical 
and biographical purposes the mere notation by 
the year is very insufficient.” 

Wittiam Georce Brack. 

Booxstnpine with Wire (5 §S. xii. 328, 358, 
517).—This process is fully described in a paper 
by H. Bilgram, read before the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 15, 1879, and reprinted, under 
the head of “ The Wire Book-sewing Machine ” at 
p. 340 Journal of the Society of Arts (London), 
March 5, 1880. The advantages of this mode of 
binding are described as “ greater strength, dura- 
bility, and flexibility, besides the saving of labour, 
as an operator can turn out as much work on one 
of these machines as from five to eight operators 
can do by hand.” Joun R. Jackson. 

Jocelyn Road, Richmond. 


TE&A-DRINKING : Prousirep circa 1760 (5" S. 
xii, 288, 390, 452, 478; 6 S. i. 46).—Dorothy 
(Bellingham of Levens by birth), wife or widow of 
Sir Roger Bradshaigh, Bart., of Haigh, near Wigan, 
endowed an almshouse, or receptacle, as she 
called it, for aged poor who had been employed on 
the property. The stipend was fifty shillings 


yearly, not an unusual sum for those days, and 
her rules were very strigent, as, for instance,— 

“I do positively forbid the inhabitants of the house 
to use any foreign tea known by the names of Bobea and 
Green, and if any of them persist in drinking it or 
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expending money for that purpose they shal! be dismissed. 
Those who can afford to indulge themselves in an article 
so unnecessary and expensive, so destructive both to time 
and health (the tea such persons must drink being a sor 
of poison), I shall not allow them to be proper objects of 
this charity.” 

ee Se 


Encuisu Topacco (6 §. i. 17, 83).—R. H. C. F. 
will perhaps find some of the information he 
requires in Tobacco, its History and Asseciations, 
by a We Fairholt, F.S.A. (London, Chatto & 
Windus, 1876). Cope’s Tvbacco Plant, advertised 
almost weekly in “N. & Q.,” may also furnish 
information, as well as the article “ Nicotiana” in 
Treasury of Botany (Longmans & Co.). 

Joun R, Jackson, 

Richmond. 


Books on Ancient Furniture (5"§. xii, 500; 
6" S. i. 83).—Researches and Notes on Objects of 
Art which form Articles of Furniture. By Albert 
Jacquemart, translated by Mrs. Bury Palliser. 
Illustrated, one vol. 8vo., 1878. Exemplarsof Tudor 
Architecture adapted to Modern Haltlntations, and 
Observations on the Furniture of the Tudor Period. 
By T. F. Hunt, 1830 (Longmans ?). 

Epwarp H. Marsnatu, 


“Rooxy Woop”: “Roxe” (6™ §, i. 34, 84). 
—There is a certain piece of water in Surrey—well 
known to Mr. Thos. Andrews of Guildford, the 
great pisciculturist—which time out of mind has 
gone by the name of “Roke Pond.” As I have 
watched Mr. Andrews, net in hand, and up to the 
middle in mud, water, and ice, pursuing his bene- 
ficent labours, had I been talking to a Devonshire 
labourer, he would probably have said : “ Cruel 
cold work vor thickey gentleman, a roking about 
in the muck.” G. H. H. 


Rorat Nava Biocrarutes (5" §. xii. 488 ; 
6" S. i. 102).—There was a trade edition of a 
naval biography published in 12mo., 1803, of 
136 pp., entitled Lives of Illustrious Seamen, and 
it quotes Raleigh on the title-page: “ England,is 
a land which can never be conquered whilst the 
kings thereof keep the dominion of the sea,” which 
is like the Arabian physician who told the sultan 
he would never die as long as he could eat a large 
pullet. This book brings down the career of 
Nelson to 1801, on board the Discovery off 
Boulogne. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair, 


AttnaM TiTLe AND Famity (6 S. i. 36, 103). 
—There is an interesting account of this family 
in Burke’s Anecdotes of the Aristocracy, vol. ii. 
pp. 223-41, in a paper entitled “‘ The Adventures 
of an Unfortunate Young Nobleman,” compiled 
chiefly, as it appears, from a publication bearing 
that name. Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


ti 


See pedigree of Altham of Timbercombe ir 
| Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1879. I am inclined to 
| think the first Lord Altham was created “ Baron 





| Altham of Altham,” in the kingdom of Ireland, 
without any further geographical designation. The 
existing peerages of Rendlesham and Newborough 
are thus described, although both are taken from 


W. D. Pink. 


places in England, 

Leigh, Lancashire. 

The Peerage of Enal 7, Scotland, and Ireland, 
printed for W. Owen, L. Davis, and J. Debrett, London, 
1790, states distinctly, s v. “ Valentia,” that the title of 
| Altham, borne by the then Viscount Valentia, was 
created as “ Baron Altham of Altham, in the county of 
Cork.” The date of the creation, probably by a misprint, 
is given as “ Feb, 14, 1689,” not 1680, as in Burke. 

M. Scuczeré’s Articies on Suetriey (6" §, i. 
The dates, titles, and the names of the 
authors of the following articles in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes should be added : 15 Janvier, 1848, 
“Percy Bisshe (sic) Shelley. E. D. Forgues.” 
1 Janvier, 1859, “Byron, Shelley et la Littérature 
Anglaise d’aprés les ‘Souvenirs des derniers Jours,’ 
par E. 8. Trelawny. Edmond de Guerle.” 

Wituiam Pratt. 


255, 307).- 


115, Piccadilly. 


Tuomas Paaer or Puarer (6 §. i. 18, 84), 
—I am much obliged to Mr. Marsuatu for his 
reference to Anthony 4 Wood. Unfortunately 
Wood does not give the information I am seeking, 
namely, the arms borne by Phaer, whether he had 
any male issue, who his father was, and whether 
his family belonged to Norwich. Phaer’s will is 
published in Shakespeare Society Papers, vol. iv., 
to which I am unable to refer. Perhaps some of 
your readers would kindly say whether it throws 
any light on the above points. I am further 
desirous to learn the origin of the name Phaer, or 
Phayre, whether English, French, Flemish, Welsh, 
or Gaelic. Wharton givés some instances in which 
the name was spelt Fayre, and Bardsley identifies 
the latter form with Fere. PLYNLIMMON. 


This name may be traced to the Gaelic. In 
Welsh it might translate “ Mary”; thus Llanfais 
equals “church of Mary.” R. 5S. CHaryock. 

Whew were TROUSERS FIRST WoRN IX Enc- 
LAND ? (5" §. xii. 365, 405, 434, 446, 514; 6" 5S. 
i. 446).—In the London Gazette for 1674, No. 934, 
referred to by Mr. Dixoy, “ trowses ” is the form 
of spelling adopted. J. C. 


“Gop sPEED ’em WELL” (5% 5S. xii. 125, 376 
518).—At the church of Great Salkeld, in Cumber- 
land, this custom prevailed thirty or forty years 
ago ; I fancy that it has now fallen through. After 
the banns were published for the third time old 
Philip Bowman, the parish clerk, exclaimed 
“God speed them weel!” Nor was this the only 
| curious custom in this parish. As the congrega- 
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tion were leaving the church after service the 
clerk, taking his stand on a “thruff” in the 
churchyard, announced all the sales by auction 
which were to be held in the parish during 
the week, and other matters of interest to the 
parishioners, such as, “ On Wednesday next Willie 
Pearson will killa sheep,” evidently suggesting 
that Willie Pearson would be glad to dispose of 
part of the mutton to his neighbours, his own 
family not being equal to a whole sheep. 
J. B. Witsoy, 

Worcester. 

Ameer Yakoos Kuan (5"§. xii. 365; 6™ S. i. 
40).—Your correspondent Mr. Morrison thinks 
that the names of the late Ameer of Kabul show 


that the Afghans are a Semitic people. The names | 


of the unfortunate son of Sher ’Ali are Mohammed 
Ya’qoob. These names are certainly of Semitic 
origin, but they might be borne by the blackest 
negro of Darfoor or by the fairest Lesghian of the 
Caucasus, and afford no evidence whatever of 
descent. The nomenclature of the Pentateuch has 
been adopted by Mohammedans in much the same 
manner as it has by Christians, and no genealogical 
inferences are to be drawn from the fact in either 
case. The word Ameer, in the sense of chief or 
head, is not Hebrew. It only occurs in the two 
passages of Isaiah cited by Mr. Mant, and is 
generally taken by the commentators to signify the 
topmost branch of a tree. Ahdn is not, and could 
never be, the Hebrew Kohen (Chald. Kahen). The 
present Sultan of Turkey, although he bears an 
Arabic name, is not a Semite, but it would be 
quite as easy to make him one as to turn a Toorkee 
khén into a Hebrew kohen. Some feats are 
beyond the resources of philology. 

The title khan was known long before the advent 
of the Mongols. It will be found on a silver coin 
of Eelik Nasr, the Toorkee chief, which is in the 
British Museum (Cat. Oriental Coins, ii. No. 432). 
This coin is dated a.u. 393. On a copper coin of 
the same prince (ib., No. 439) he is designated 
Khdqén, a title of which khén is believed by some 
writers to be a contraction. The title of Qé-dn, 
which was borne by the Eelkhanian successors of 
Chingiz, is, of course, quite different. 

W. F. Pripxavx. 

Sehore, Central India. 


Green Eves: Dante (5" S. xii. 429; 6% S. i. 
§1).—It is, I imagine, a disputed point as to what 
particular colour is meant by the pvets. I have 
myself had occasion to enter into argument on the 
subject many times, for my husband, the late Mor- 
timer Collins, in writing to a certain lady, always 
spoke of her eyes as sea-green :— ‘ 

“ So stir the fire, and pour the wine, 
And let those sea-green eyes divine 
Pour their love-madness into mine,” 


he writes in one place to her ; and in another — 


D QUERLES. [6 S. L. Jexm 19, "80 


“ Cupid plucked his brightest plume 
To paint my mistress in her bloom ; 
Caught her eyes, the soft sea-green, 
At a summer noontide ceen.”’ 
And, again : 
“ With wisdom in her sea-green eyes.” 
sut it is generally agreed that this lady’s eyes are 
not green, though it is difficult to say what colour 
they are. Frances Coins. 
Rosebank, Isleworth. 


Mr. Swinburne may challenge any poet, ancient 
or modern, to show a more perfect and beautiful 
appreciation of this chameleon-like iris than that 
given in the following verse from his Félise :— 

“O lips that mine have grown into, 
Like April's kissing May ; 
| O fervid eyelids, letting through 
| Those eyes the greenest of things blue, 

The bluest of things grey.” 

W. Wuaistoy. 


A Rippie sy Cowrer (6 §. i. 474).—Surely 
there can be no doubt as to the answer. It is that 
which has been defined as “two heads and an 
application ”—a kiss. W. 5S. S. 


See the answer in Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1806. It is given in the Globe edition of Cowper’s 
Works, p. 524. ww. he & 

Worle Vicarage. 


The word “love” will fill all the conditions of 
the riddle. J. C. M. 


See “N. & Q.,” 5™ S. i. 135. 


C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 
Farnborougl, Banbury. 


“Twitten” (6 §. i. 37, 145, 166).—Mr. D. 
Cooper was not quite accurate in asserting that 
the use of the word twitten, to designate an alley, 
was confined to Brighton. It was recently in use 
in Lewes and other Sussex towns, and I can testify 
to the frequency of its employment in New Shore- 
ham fifteen years ago. J. Woopwarp. 


I suspect that this word is still as much in 
general use in Sussex now as it was in the time 
of Ray. It is certainly not confined to Brighton. 
I first heard it at Shoreham, and it is a common 
word here ; I have heard it also at Hastings. 


W. D. Parisu. 
Selmeston, Lewes, 





| SERMONDSEY Spa: THE Apoito Garpens (6% 
|S. i. 336).—Caxcurtrensis will find in the fine 
| collection of Mr. Gardner a pen-and-ink sketch of 
| Bermondsey Spa, and a portrait of Keyes, the 
| proprietor ; at all events Mr. Gardner bought them 
|} at Puttick’s, at Mr. J. H. Burns’s sale. In the 

Guildhall collection there is a water-colour draw- 

ing of Spa Place, 1826, by J. C. Buckler, p. 116 
| Catalogue of Prints. I know of no picture of 
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Apollo Gardens, but the place is noted in maps 
of the time. W. Renvte. 


AUTHORS OF 


20).— 


Qvorations Waytep (6 S. i. 





“ Look then abroad through en * i. 
Akenside, Pleasures of Amagination, bk. i. Il. 487-8. For 
“the strange planets,” however, thaw “the ranye of 
planets,” and restore the lines to metre. A 

(st 8. i, 196.) 
“ Stars, that on your wondrous way,” Kc. 
Jane Taylor, Teachings from the Stars. Quoted in vol. i 
from British Poets, issued 


of Selections by National 
sducation Society, Ireland. =~ oe & 
(6¢ §. i, 377, 467.) 
“ Tnest sua gratia parvis.” 
I have seen in Statius a closer reference than the one in 





the previous note on the subject (i. Sylv. 4. v. 34). At 
ii. Sylv. 6, v. 40, there is:— 
* Parvoque virilis 
Gratia.” Ep. MARSHALL. 


(6% S. i. 476 ) 
“Sometimes the young forgot the lesson they had learnt” 
will be found in the “Campagna of Florence,” Rogers's 
Italy. Linpis, 
“ The living throne,” &c., 
isin Gray's ode on The Progress of loesy, and is, of 
course, descriptive of Milton. The third line should be 
** He saw; but, blasted with excess of light. 





Wat. PENGELLY. 
* Not as all other women are 
Is she that to my soul is dear,’ Xc., 
is the firat verse of a poem of seven verses, called Wy 
Love, by Lowell. H, J. 
Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, & 

S/ opshire Word-Book: a Glossary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words used in the County. By Georgina 


F. Jackson. Part Il. (Triibner & Co.) 

We have already noticed part i. of this work, and re- 
marked upon the careful and thorough manner in which 
it is compiled. Part ii. shows no falling off, and 
equally full of things good and useful. The numerous 
examples of the folk-speech exhibit the same raciness, 
and come home to all who have lived long enough in the 
county to feel their truth. As the present part ends with 
“now just,” which, by the way, is extremely character- 
istic as a Salopian formula, we have not yet been informed 
that oonts (wants) are moles; but we are introduced to 
the old plural fen for “ fleas,” as used by Chaucer: 
“Old Munslow of the Thresholds was wont to say ‘as 
God made the ooxts, but the devil made the rots an’ 
fien.’” And again, “I couldna sleep for the flen ; I wuz 
scroutin’ at "em — night There is a creepy suggestive- 
ness about the verb to scrout. ‘A parish clerk of Cound 
(Salop) gave neties-<desion the time of Divine Service 

of a vestry meeting, in the following terms: ‘ Thia is to 
give you all notice that theer 'll be a mee tin’ in the vestry 
nex’ Toosd’y wik—'ould, I’m wrung—nex’ Toosd’y as ever 
comes I mane—to fettle the pews and so forth.’ We 
admire the honesty of his self-correction. The following 


is 


sentence, such as may be heard at Ellesmere, would 
puzzle a stranger: “M’'appen ‘er met, an’ m’appen ‘er 
metna. The solution is, Perhaps she will (might), and 


perhaps she won't, expressive of the usual difficulty of 
predicting what a woman will do under special circum 
stances, The relative depth of Kettlemere and Black- 





Sustv im, &C. 


mere has been decided to be as follows: “ Kettle-mar, 
it’s no bottom to it, and the t’other ’s deeper till that.” 
It isa common mistake to suppose that our dialects con- 
tain only “ Anglo-Saxon” words. On the contrary, they 
also contain numerous French words, and we make a note 
of a few such near the beginning of the present volume. 


We find easement, expect, Saggits, fancical, fause, faut, 
favour, feature, fending and proving, fescue, fijaries, 
Jirmary, fitchet, fusset, frail, fraise, froting, furnace, 


Every one must have remarked how fre- 
quently French words are met with in Scotland; and 
though these may, in some cases, have been borrowed in 
comparatively modern times, there are not a few that 
have been current there for five centuries at least, 
Perhaps we may say that the per-centage of French 
words in our dialects is somewhat smaller than in 
standard English, but that is all. We hope to see 
Part iii. in due course, which will complete the work. 


The City of Dreadful Night, and other Poems. 
Thomson (“ B. V.’’). (Reeves & Turner.) 
Mr. Tuomson apparently affects to be one of thoze 

votaries of Death whose vocation or whim it is to 

** Call him soft names in many a muséd rhyme,” 
as well as in some which do not deserve the qualification, 
His present volume is dedicated to that “sombre amant 
de Ila Mort,” Giacomo Leopardi, who had at least, in 
justification of his misplaced passion, the excuse of 
disease. We must frankly confess ourselves to be wholly 
out of sympathy with the lugubrious, and somewhat 
lumbering, allegory with which this collection begins. 
That it is “powerful,” in a lurid sort of fashion, and 
that it shows considerable ingenuity of stanzaic change 
we admit; for the rest we cheerfully resign it to the 
elect circle for whom it is composed. Nor, for much the 
same reason, are we more attracted by the piece, “ To 
our Ladies of Death,” ie., Mesdames of Beatitudes, 
Annihilation and Oblivion. What sati-faction genuine 
distaste for life could find in addressing them is to us 
wholly inconceivable, unless we conclude the writer to 
be insincere, which would deprive the poem of its best 
claim to existence, On the other hand, ‘ In the Room,” 
a dialogue between the articles of furniture ina darkened 
and unopened room, leading at last to the disclosure that 
the occupant is lying dead upon the bed, having died by 
his own hand, has a fine gradual horror, which is m: - 
terly in its way; while the poems entitled “ Sunday 
Hampstead ” and “ Sunday up the River” strike us as 
being as fresh and original as anything we have read 
for a considerable time. The former has by far the 
advantage in conception, the latter is more lyrically 
successful. Such songs as “ Drink! drink! open your 
mouth !” and “ As we rush, as we rush in the train,” 
have the best singing quality, and do no small credit 
to their author. Of the remaining pieces, “ L' Ancien 
Régime and “The Naked Goddess” attract us most; 
and there are some translations of Heine, one of which, 
the well-known Lorelei, is as good a version as we re- 
member to have seen. 


By James 


Legenda Sanctorum : the Proper Lessons for Saints’ Days 
rding to the Use of Exeter; with the Co 
and certain Lessons read only in the ¢ 
of Exeter. Compiled by John de Grandison, Bishop, 
1327. Edited by Herbert Edward Reynolds, M.A., 
Priest Vicar and Librarian of Exeter Cathedral. 
(Eiliot Stock.) 
Joun pe Granprson, “a member of the baronial family 
f Grandison” (to borrow the words of Le Neve), was 
nsecrated Bishop of Exeter at Avignon on October 18, 
1327. He died July 16, 1369, and was buried in the 
Chapel of St. Radegund, in his own cathedral. He was 
a man of no little courage and determination, for be 


acces mmon of 


Sainte "hurch 
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resolutely resisted the attempt of Archbishop Mepham 
to visit the cathedral, meeting the archbishop with an 
armed suite, barricading the doors against him, and, in 
fine, compelling him to depart reinfecta. Happily Bishop 
Grandison has left behind him other memorials than 
this narrative of personal courage, for he was a lover of 
ritual, and enriched his noble church with two very 
remarkable volumes, still preserved amongst its treasures. 
One volume contains Lessons from the Bible and certain 
homilies, the other contains Lives of the Saints, The latter 
volume Mr. Reynolds proposes to print in its entirety, 
and the first fasciculus of his work is now before us. It 
comprises two fac-similes of portions of the original 
manuscript, a preface of fifteen pages, and some eight- 
and-twenty pages, exhibiting about two-and-twenty folios, 
of this Legenda Sancto In thia first fasciculus the 
editor presents the origina! Latin with al] its contractions, 
but he has determined, we think wisely, that the future 
numbers shall not be abbreviated. The presswork is 
highly creditable. Leyenda of English us > are of ex 
treme rarity: the editor enumerates, in his preface, a 
very few which have escaped the r es of time and 
the still more destructive hands of zealots who destroy d 
these curious volumes at the bidding of the reformers, 
or of lovers of art-relics, “ Heaven save the mark !” who 
tore from the us pages the exquisite illuminatione. 
The students of ancient liturgies will be grateful to Mr 
Reynolds for his labours; neither he nor the publisher 
has spared time or cost in the production of what will 
ultimately be a noble volume. 


The Village of Palaces 
the Rev. A. G, L’Estran 
Now that “ improvement’ 
buildings in this pl 
hall has ari-en on the wasted site of Cremorne, it is 
perhaps opportune that a chronicler should arise to note 
the changing features of the place. Whether Mr. 
L'Estrange will satisfy the historian and archzologist 
we cannot say; but the general reader, who does not 
demand the authority of an Act of Parliament or the 
precision of a legal decument, will probably find but 
little fault with there © Le like pages Out of 
ch gossip about Admiral S our and Catharine Parr, 
Hortense Mancini and § yremond, More and 
Alice, Mary Astell, and the like, the author has pieced 
together an agreeable, if not very systemutic, narrative 
The chapters which treat of the connexion of Addison 
and Swift with Chelsea, in the days when the Dean turned 
out from Church Lane to have a bathe in the neighbour- 
rTh d the recreant Patrick kept guard over his 
to us, especially interesting. But Mr 
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forming the Abbé de Chaulieu 
Chaulieu Amor sidents of Chelsea 
find no reference to Dr, Benjamin Hoadly, _ author 
of the Sur : Husband; and in the roll of living 
notabilities we think the author should have included 
the painter and t W. B. Scott, pies the fine 
id house called Bellevue, opposite Battersea Bridg 


Cetshwayo'’s Dutchman 
and Edited, with Pref 
Rev. J. W. Colenso, Bisho 
Co.) 

Cornetivs Vis is a young Dutch trader, who was de- 
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Cetswayo during the whole of the late war. His diary 
thus possesses great interest. It throws some light upon 
the domestic politics of Zululand, and upon the rule and 
character of Cetswayo, to whom, upon several important 
occasions, he acted as secretary and interpreter. On 
the whole, it leaves a painful impression of the false 
notions which the Zulus held of the object of the Eng- 
lish, and of the ignorance which prompted much of their 
gallant resistance. It does not fall within the province 
of “N. & Q.” to discuss the political necessity of the 
war; we shall therefore confine ourselves to stating that 
the preface and notes supplied by the bishop are written 
to prove that the invasion of the English was both un- 
provoked and unjustifiable. 


WE have already referred, ante, p. 48, to the value of 
the reissue of Cooper's edition of Le Keux’s Memorials 
f Cambridge, by Messrs. Macmillan of Cambridge. 
Judy sing by the six numbers that have now reached us, 
we are sure that many a Cambridge man will be glad to 
possess so pleasing a remembrance of his alma mate 


We understand that the archzology, local history, and 
folk-lore of the Scottish border counties will form the 
principal subject-matter of a new monthly periodical, 

% rder Ci the first number of 
which is to be issued at Galashiels, July 1. 


Unper the title of Our Ancient Monuments and the 
Land around Them, Mr. Elliot Stock is about to issue an 
historical account of the antiquities which it is proposed 
to preserve under the Ancient Monuments Bill, now 
before Parliament. The work will be illustrated, and 
Sir John Lubbock will write the Introduction. 

Tuk Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
will hold their third Annual Meeting in the Lecture 
Hall of the Society of Arts, 18, John Street, Adelphi, on 
Monday, the 28th inst., at 3 p.m. 


Turret Ho 


untries Ma azine, 


vse, Sout LAMBETH Roap, with its pleasant 
gardens is about to be brought to the hammer. In this 
house lived Sir John Tradescant and his son and grand- 
who were successively gardeners to Queen Elizabeth, 
James I., and Charles I. To this spot, as the results of 
their travels, were brought the various plants they had 
collected, and many curiosities; the latter were subse- 
quently given to Elias Ashmole, and by him presented to 
the University of Oxford, where-they now are in the 
Ashmolean Museum. In the paddock isa mulberry tree, 

pposed to be one of the first brought into this c puntry 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following not 


ld be written the name and 
publication, but 
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as a guarantee of good faith. 


Miss Raysom, Bancroft, 
of your readers inform me direc 

t of engravings or photographa, ¢ 
of the principal orders of monks, 
costumes; also an effective. simple 
ing engravings, photos, &c. ?” 


Hitchin, writes :—“ Can any 
t where I can obtaina 
loured or otherwise, 
»wing their different 
apparatus for copy- 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 

Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 

Business Letters to “The Publisher ””—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 

munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








